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ISOLATION AND ITS DISCONTENTS 


ALASTAIR FOWLER 


Sometimes I think that the best 
thing James Gould Cozzens has 
written is not any of the novels 
which have brought him reputa- 
tion, but the fantasy, Castaway. Yet 
this his most original work is also 
the one least discussed by his ad- 
mirers. When it appeared in 1934, 
it was, of course, unintelligently re- 
viewed. But then, reviewing of sym- 
bolic novels nearly always seems un- 
successful to the mind of later dec- 
ades. And, as we shall see, it is 
possible that there were special 
reasons of a psychological nature 
why Castaway should seem obscure. 
Fortunately, in spite of all the dis- 
paragement and silence of critics, 
and in spite of the mental block 
which may have delayed its under- 
standing, it proved popular, and 
has come to be read, as we say, “for 
the story.” Everyone knows the life 
and strange surprizing adventures 
of Mr. Lecky, the mediocre man 
alone with his terrors in a deserted 
department store (no doubt situ- 
ated, like Crusoe’s island, “on the 


Coast of America”) . But it appears 
that we have been able to enjoy 
Castaway only by forgetting the un- 
unanswered questions which both- 
ered the reviewers—by forgetting, 
even, that the story has a meaning. 
How did Lecky get into the store 
while it was closed? Is he, as the 
Saturday Review asked “on some 
nefarious business”? Why doesn’t 
he escape his pursuer simply by 
leaving the store (Times Litera 

Supplement)? Is he, the first edi- 
tion publisher’s blurb wanted to 
know, the only man left alive in all 
the world? Such questions are only 
stupid when the failure of the fan- 
tasy to provide an immediate 
logical answer to them is taken for a 
defect: as if one were to condemn 
Le Grand Meaulnes because it 
never explains why it is so difficult 
to find a house as near to the school 
as Yvonne’s. Asked humbly, such 
prosaic questions may finally lead 
the critic—if nothing else does—to 
recognize the symbolic character of 
the fiction. Thus the main observa- 





tion of the reviewers, that Cast- 
away leaves in doubt the most ele- 
mentary facts of its mise-en-scéne, 
remains true. That this hasn’t de- 
tered readers, however, argues great 
narrative skill; and challenges the 
critic to explore the nature of a 
story which can bind so strong a 
spell. 

Castaway derives the broadest 
outlines of its narrative framework 
from Defoe’s economic myth. It is 
not a matter of imitation, this, but 
of conscious utilization for the pur- 
poses of a different literary mode. 
Symbolic narrative needs a story. 
Just as M. Camus uses the factual 
Journal of the Plague Year as the 
fable of La Peste, a fantasy con- 
cerned with moral as well as with 
physical corruption, so Mr. Cozzens 
uses Robinson Crusoe for Casta- 
away, making of it something alto- 
gether more philosophical. 

Both Crusoe and Lecky are 
marooned, absolutely alone, with a 
sufficiency of tools and resources, in 
an environment which calls for 
some inventive ingenuity, but 
which in return allows freedom of 
exploration, unhampered by social 
contracts. Each works hard to pro- 
vide himself with the comforts of 
civilization; each is troubled by the 
alien footprint of an invader in the 
empire of his emporium. The 
differences, however, dominate the 
similarities. For, while Crusoe knew 
perfectly well how he arrived at his 
island (by shipwreck), Lecky re- 
mains almost until the end unaware 
of how he was incarcerated in his 
strange commercial se pulchre. 
Crusoe, too, was handy and success- 
ful, whereas Lecky is a bungler and 
comes to a bad end. This alteration 
of the myth does more than just re- 
flect confidence. It implies a thor- 
ough change of the mythmaker’s at- 
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titude to the isolation of man in 
society. It is no injustice to Defoe 
to say that, for him, the newly dis- 
covered isolation of commercial 
man was an external condition, to 
be overcome—if it had to be over- 
come, if it was not positively con- 
venient—by simple effort and enter- 
prise. For Mr. Cozzens, on the con- 
trary, the isolation is a predicament 
of the whole man, a mysterious, 
even supernatural isolation: com- 
lete, profound, and enduring. It 
is abrogated only by death, or, 
conceivably, by the _ castaway’s 
whole mind and world suffering 
some transformation as radical as 
that from madness to sanity. 
Lecky’s “isolation in skull and 
breast had advanced with his un- 
folding in the womb. Before there 
was a consciousness to be in- 


carcerated, its prison was built. 
There separate and single-handed 
consciousness grew u 


p... Locked 
up for life, he had not life, no 
friends, no servant but his slovenly 
body.”* If Lecky is taken as repre- 
sentative of our civilization—as his 
name suggests that he may be taken, 
recalling as it does W. E. H. Lecky, 
the historian of rationalism and of 
Pi a Morals from Augustus to 
Charlemagne—then the primordial 
catastrophe which isolated him in 
the store must be nothing short of 
the Fall; if he is taken as an in- 
dividual, it must be the early but 
definitive breaking of a love-link; 
perhaps the physiological and psy: 
chological sundering of birth itself. 
In either case, Lecky’s is an ancient, 
compulsive, almost predestined 
loneliness. We should be ready, 
therefore, for an action more 
internal than that of Robinson 
Crusoe, though one not without 
social and even political implica- 
tions. 





Lecky’s adventures take place be- 
hind the blinded windows of a 
store which it never occurs to him, 
no matter what dangers threaten, 
ever to leave. He doesn’t leave be- 
cause he cannot, any more than he 
could leave his own body. He is 
“locked up for life” within the 
mortal limitations of the store. Not 
until death will the doors be un- 
locked; when, also, the blinds— 
those covers which decently hide 
from the public what goes on after 
ousiness hours—will at last go up 
for ever. 

As far as one can tell, Lecky 
began life in the basement, deep in 
the womb of Mother Earth. There 
we first meet him, emerging in the 
dawn of his life (5:15 a.m.), with 
his head full of “a ringing, painful 
and persistent, like the last of a 
loud detonation or stupendous jar.” 
His utmost mental act is to know 
that he has arrived in the basement: 
that is, to be conscious of his 
separate identity. But already he is 
sick with fear of pursuit, although 
we are never told why he should be, 
and it seems that Lecky himself re- 
sists the knowledge; there is “a re- 
luctance in his perplexity, like a 
fear of knowing—an explanation 
was perhaps not what he wanted” 
(82). Fear not only arms him im- 
mediately with a kitchen knife, but 
sends him on a lengthy expedition 
up the vast flight of stairs to find a 
shotgun. During the climb, which 
lasts for an indeterminate period of 
only dim consciousness (“much 
vague time”), Lecky collects a fire- 
man’s axe, “the sort of axe they 
fought with in medieval battles.” 
The sequence knife—axe—gun is 
dwelt on sufficiently to establish it 
as a symbol of some complexity. It 
means increased power in aggres- 
sion, but also change in the form 


aggression takes. The earliest, least 
sophisticated, form is not_surpris- 
ingly alimentary—the knife is a 
kitchen knife. If this looks like a 
reference to the oral stage, the 
mention of medieval battles sug- 
gests rather a historical or anthro- 
pological correlative: increas- 
ing command over tools. In that 
case, Lecky’s ascent into the store is 
an ascent of species, a rehearsal of 
the development of the race as well 
as of his own personal development 
from a child in the basement to an 
“armed man” (Title of Sect. 2) 
with the run of the building. 
There is no real ambiguity here, 
for, as Haeckel would say, onto- 
geny repeats phylogeny. 

Precise identification of the steps 
in the ascent is not important. In 
the historical sense, possession of 
the fireman’s axe could mark vari- 
ous cultural stages: most probably, 
that requiring control over fire. 
The axe may be such a crushing 
burden to Lecky because primitive 
man’s achievement of control over 
fire demanded the renunciation of 
urethral eroticism. Confirmation of 
this is Lecky’s self-condemnation 
when need compels him to mictor- 
ate on the stairs. The mishap is ap- 
propriate to an infantile level of 
personality; so that it is quite logi- 
cal that the depesiounn We finally 
Staggers into should be the toy de- 
partment. 1 

Like so much of the book, the toy 
department passage seems at first to 
consist of purely descriptive enum- 
eration. Here are interminable, if 
satisfying, catalogues: Defoe’s stock- 
in-trade. Closer attention is recom- 
mended, however, by the author’s 
remark that “the association of 
ideas which accounted for the ar- 
rangement of good . . . appeared 
reasonable.” Lecky first passes 





through a jungle—or paradise—of 
children’s blocks bearing pictures of 
giraffes and elephants, under “in- 
nocent decorations” where “it was 
not easy to imagine danger lurk- 
ing.” Next there are various series 
of vehicles, ranging in technological 
complexity from planes to veloci- 
pedes; and armies of lead soldiers 
“uniformed by every nation for 
every war of the World’s last three 
thousand years.” Finally uniforms, 
worn by children playing games 
needing organization. “At this 
stage,” we are told, they are suffici- 
ently “inured to life” to amuse 
themselves in the “fragmentary 
poor woods” which alone remain 
of the primeval forest. If all this 
were no more than allusion to the 
anthropologicai context — every in- 
dividual’s recapitulation of phylo- 
geny—it would be merely an ela- 
borate analogy, somewhat abstract 
and lacking in point. A more his- 
torical and contemporary applica- 
ton, however, appears in the simi- 
le: “No wagons conquering plain 
and mountain to jolt at last into an 
Oregon ever found vaster relief or 
simpler joy” than Lecky on enter- 
ing the toy department; implying 
that the destination of his arduous 
journey is the specific paradise of 
a virgin America with resources to 
be exploited. Much of Castaway 
was probably intended to have 
special: reference to the big Amer- 
ican store: it was written just when 
the American dream was turning 
into a nightmare. But the myth 
would need little adjustment to be 
valid for the rest of capitalist 
society. The merchandise in the 
store is conspicuously international. 

In the following sequence Lecky 
finds the sporting-goods counter 
and equips himself with a Brown- 
ing automatic shotgun. He also 
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provides himself with suitable am- 
munition, though not without 
many trials and errors and panic- 
struck delays, for he is entirely 
ignorant about instruments of ag- 
gression—“he had never learned to 
handle” (84) either axe or gun. 
His inefficient fumbling, dithering, 
and awkward impatient looting of 
the ammunition cupboards makes 
him once more a child opening of 
food. One meaning of “feed,” we 
remember, is ammunition. This dis- 
play of clumsy aggression at the 
firearms counter, occasioned by ig- 
norance, fear, and childish frustra- 
tion, is an image of modern man’s 
deficient knowledge and control of 
his own aggressive mechanisms. At 
the same time, it points to a source 
of the aggression: frustration of 
desperate needs which the child 
fears will not be satisfied in time. 

It is hard to resist finding an- 
other, political, implication. 
Lecky’s anxious attempts to arm 
himself must have had immediate 
topical reference in 1934, the year 
when it could no longer be pre- 
tended that world rearmament 
wasn’t taking place. Moreover, a 
great point is made of the manufac- 
turer of the shotgun, whose name is 
engraved on the barrel: “Fabrique 
Nationale d’ Armes de Guerre 
Herstal Belgique” (90). To Lecky, 
the foreign name suggests an in- 
ferior weapon; but, as the author 
takes care to mention, the gun is 
not actually a foreign model. It 
was patented in America, and 
manufactured by Armamentes Fa- 
briques under an arrangement they 
had with Browning. The seeming 
description turns out to be a re- 
ference to the international muni- 
tions trust. This was the year when 
its ramifying coils were first un- 
folded before the appalled gaze of 





readers of the liberal press. In 
1934, for instance, Fortune maga- 
zine began, with “Arms and the 
Men,” a sensational series of 
articles disclosing America’s in- 
volvement in a sinister interna- 
tional organization. Fortune made 
no simple crusade for unilateral dis- 
armament; and with similar real- 
ism Cozzens (who, four years later, 
was to be Fortune’s guest editor) 
chose to insist on the causes of 
war. He may have thought disarma- 
ment impossible until those 
causes — Original and immediate, 
psychological and economic — had 
been understood: among them the 
machinations of armament manu- 
facturers, who were strong enough, 
in their interlocking relationships, 
to discourage most governments 
from implementing the Versailles 
Treaty. Armamentes Fabriques it- 
self was one of the firms most cul- 
pable, as the Senate Special Com- 
mittee Investigating the Munitions 
Industry discovered. The records 
of the Committee Hearings (Part 
XXXVII, Feb. 11, 1936, p. 12483) 
include a letter from Armamentes 
Fabriques to Colt’s Company, ar- 
ranging a common policy to sabo- 
tage the 1925 disarmament confer- 
ence. Alternatively, the reason for 
the choice of a Belgian manufac- 
turer may simply have been that 
Belgium was the world’s largest 
exporter of small arms: munitions 
of war which figured in the League 
of Nations disarmament statistics 
as “sporting-goods.” 

These allusions give historical 
particularity to an image whose 
full meaning is more deeply cogent. 
The firearm, Lecky thinks, will en- 
able him to keep to himself the 
great resources of the store which 
in some dubious way has come into 


his possession; it signifies all force 
whatsoever used to acquire or de- 
fend wealth. More than that, the 
gun is the aggression underlying 
personal self-enrichment itself—an 
embodiment of that*rugged aggres- 
siveness which used to be quite 
openly regarded as a desirable 
quality in a business executive. No 
one can ever have a big store “for 
his own” without there being, 
somewhere, such a gun. Economic- 
ally, then, our unpleasant castaway 
is a representative of capitalistic 
free enterprise. What enterprise 
could be freer than Lecky’s on 
which there are neither controls 
nor limits, nor, indeed, any to en- 
force them if there were. He has 
opted for loneliness, as every capi- 
talist ultimately must (Robinson 
Crusoe was also alone) ; because no 
corner can be exclusive enough, no 
possession secure or _ superior 
enough, so long as a rival exists. It 
is not enough to compete: It is 
necessary, as the phrase goes, to 
make a killing. Castaway, which 
shows all competition finally killed 
off, is the capitalist’s wish-fulfil- 
ment dream. 

Politically, too, Lecky is isola- 
lationist. On pragmatic grounds, in- 
deed, his selfish isolation is a per- 
fectly rational choice—he is ever 
the rationalist, as his name leads us 
to expect—; for the store offers a 
plentiful supply of almost every- 
thing. Of this we are informed by 
cornucopious catalogues of the con- 
tents of each department. (The 
catalogues are something of a styl- 
istic tour de force; if Pope wrote 
the poetry of plentitude, Mr. Coz- 
zens can certainly write its prose.) 
In the grocery store, especially, 
there is stacked abundance, as much 
as the world can yield: for the 





tinned fish shelves alone, France, 
Norway, and Portugal have been 
ransacked. 

Lecky, however, is incapable “ 
enjoying any of this. First, he grabs. 
Clumsily, animal-like, he eats what- 
ever comes to hand “in a nervous 
anguish of greed”; he smashes jars 
instead of opening them. Later, 
after “the witlessness of his first 
snatching,” he recapitulates his 
own and his race’s development by 
thinking of provision for the fu- 
ture, and of “that part of [his] con- 
victions having to do with physi- 
ology.” But by that time, other ob- 
stacles to enjoyment have interven- 
ed. 

With education in eating, educa- 
tion in the disposal of excretions 
keeps pace; one of the first building 
projects undertaken by Mr. Lecky 
is fortification of a lavatory. Cul- 
ture has now been brought to an 
advanced stage. Nevertheless, Mr. 
Lecky is not satisfied with settling 
his wilderness thus far. Content at 
first with a fort made of wooden 
fitting compartments, where he 
slept, like his ancestors before him, 
swaddled in skins  (fleece-lined 
coats), he now becomes ambitious 
for more security and comfort. He 
will make a fortress of furniture. 
This would seem to say, emblema- 
tically, that impressive furniture 
(and all that it implies) is just as 
much a means at attaining security 
as the castles of a younger age. 

Mr. Lecky has to pay for his 
polite new fort. No new level of 
culture has been attained without 
great effort and sacrifice: civiliza- 
tion has always its discontents. 
“Civilized man has exchanged some 
part of his chances of happiness for 
a measure of security.”* So wrote 
Freud in 1930, condemning civil- 
ization for providing us so inade- 
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quately with what we need to make 
us happy, and for laying us open 
to so much avoidable suffering. 
“The state of civilization in Amer- 
ica,” he said then, “offers of good 
opportunity for studying this in- 
jurious effect of civilization which 
we have reason to dread.” The 
theme of Civilization and its Dis- 
contents is also one of the themes of 
Castaway. Both reckon the price 
which has been paid for a certain 
kind of civilization; and both find 
the damage to be loss of happiness. 
Lecky is not often happy, though 
he seeks for happiness by all the 
three common paths distinguished 
by Freud (voluntary loneliness, 
work, and intoxication). This is 
because he has suffered dissocia- 
tion; a great part of his instinctual 
life must be repressed (in the base- 
ment) and done violence to. Signi- 
ficantly, he becomes most afraid of 
the basement just at the point when 
he achieves the comforts of civiliza- 
tion. No longer will he freely ac- 
knowledge or revisit the early floors 
of life from which he climbed; in- 
stead, he will be haunted by the 
ghost of his lower self. Rather than 
go down to the basement for rope 
(unifying, synthesising energy) to 
connect the furniture of his new 
security, he will make do with belts, 
a substitute from the ground floor. 

Lecky’s imagination of his ghost- 
ly pursuer is next unfolded. Sleep- 
ing in a cot (the bed is juvenility) 
in his new fort, Lecky is afraid of 
the dark like any savage or child. 
Behind this pavor nocturnus there 
does indeed lie a substantial case- 
history. For it appears that wolves 
and the bears have always terrified 
Lecky. He would build table forts 
against them as a child, when “his 
enemies were imaginary.” (The 
Castaway world is where those fears 





we call imaginary, are real.) Lecky 
recalls that this phase of pursuit by 
totemistic animals was succeeded by 
a phase during which he feared 
ghosts; and that, later, the rational- 
ism of advancing age and civiliza- 
tion—“‘the Rise and Influence of the 
Spirit of Rationalism,” with a 
vengeance — slowly forced him to 
deny the existence of ghosts. This 
sketch of the evolution of in- 
dividual and racial guilt, corre- 
sponding closely to Freud’s analy- 
sis of the different stages of Totem 
and Taboo, accounts for the form 
of Lecky’s adult phobias. Obviously 
the result of a morbid guilt, these 
phobias are twofold: “the simple 
sense of himself alone, and, not 
unassociated with it, the conception 
of a homicidal maniac quietly pur- 
sing him” (116). The first, which is 
accompanied by fantasies of a men- 
acing wood where the ground is 
buried under yellow fallen leaves, 
must be Lecky’s terror at his own 
aggressive sexuality — both the 
colour yellow, and fallen leaves, are 
common male symbols in such a 
context. It follows that the second 
phobia is indeed “not unassociat- 
ed.” In the second phobia Lecky 
imagines pursuit by a maniac who 
is the “true werewolf” (117); be- 
cause his own primal aggression 
was interiorly enacted against wolf, 
the father totem. Ever since, he has 
expected retribution in kind, and 
the fear of pursuit is fear that his 
“homicidal mania,” his repressed 
aggression, will catch up with him. 
The pursuer is idiotic because in- 
fantile: rejected from the civilized 
society of Mr. Lecky’s adult ego. 
Though he is too dissociated to 
recognize it, all the maniacs of his 
fantasies — manic-depressives, pa- 
retics, paranoics—are images of his 
own instinctual life. 


The realisation that Lecky is the 
idiot of his own imaginings startles 
the reader at the same moment 
when the undesired Man Friday 
actually materialises. For what is 
the intruder doing when Lecky 
comes upon him? Clumsily, animal- 
like, he is eating sardines. This 
“creature feeding” (Title of Sect. 
4) is the manic-depressive of 
Lecky’s phobia, who “cannot wait a 
minute for the satisfaction of his 
fleeting desires”; but at the same 
time he is Lecky himself, eating 
exactly as Lecky ate the previous 
day—that is, at an earlier stage of 
his development. Other hints at 
the identity of the idiot are broad- 
er. Mr. Lecky himself appears to 
suffer from catalepsy and _ paresis 
(86, 103, 113); and pursuing the 
idiot, he laughs hysterically (140). 
At his orgy, his image in a dark 
mirror is indistinguishable from 
that of the idiot (173). 

The intruder is no sooner chal- 
lenged than he is fired upon. This 
is a turning point of Lecky’s life. 
Faced with the visible evidence of 
his own instinctual life, he comes 
to the horrified conclusion that 
there can be no reconciliation or 
rational dealings with an intruder 
who persists in making advances 
when challenged. It must be a 
maniac, he decides. The decision 
once taken, combat must be mortal: 
either Lecky or his idiot must be in 
sole control of the store of his life. 
There follows the Section called 
“The Idiot Hunt,” a compelling 
passage of swift narrative, which re- 
mains as matter-of-fact as anything 
in Defoe, while carrying, all the 
time, implications of another, in- 
ternal action. Like others, this 
section title is ironic: not only is an 
idiot hunted, but also the hunt it- 
self is idiotic. Mr. Lecky gains 





security by hunting down his own 
instinctual life; but this is to do vio- 
lence to himself. It is he himself 
who pursues, who shoots, who muti- 
lates, who murders. The paradox- 
ical coexistence of violence and 
horror of violence is unforgettably 
imagined in his reluctance to use 
the gun. He is innocent about its 
mechanism, yet inflicts with it a 
dreadful wound. He has “absurd 
compunction” and hesitates at the 
sight of blood, yet fires repeated 
shots and finally disposes of the 
idiot with the kitchen-knife. The 
idiot, on the other hand, apart 
from some attempts to capture the 
gun, mutely suffers the violence of 
the superego; when he is finally 
dispatched, it is by a quiet, almost 
ritual, cutting of the throat, which 
renders him a sacrifice to civiliza- 
tion. 

The ghastly shotgun wound is on 
the side of the idiot’s head. Its ap- 
pearance is evoked by the Interlude 
(138), an excerpt from a surgery 
manual of the sort that might 
arouse squeamish horror of blood- 
shed (that is, of aggressive impulses 
and their consequences) ; the mili- 
tary associations also serve to re- 
call the theme of national aggres- 
sion. But the meaning of Lecky’s 
wounded idiot is more precise. 
“Down from the comminuted orbit 
hung the bedraggled eyeball”: sym- 
bolically, this injury to head and to 
eye must refer to castration. We re- 
member that before the idiot hunt 
Lecky went in constant fear of a 
kind of castration—loss of his gun. 
Indeed, he would hold on to his 
weapon whenever possible, to 
assure himself that it had not been 
taken away. Once, he had the hal- 
lucination that it was stolen (96) ; 
later, the idiot very nearly stole it 
in actual fact. The eye injury, then, 
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is to be regarded as a talion pun- 
ishment of the idiot for attempting 
to control the gun. All Lecky’s fear 
of the idiot is in one form or an- 
other the fear that the id will con- 
trol his sexual organ and that some 
dreaded sacrifice will result. ‘Thus 
he has fantasies in which he im- 
agines the idiot as a sex maniac 
lying in wait “to slash a man’s head 
half off, to perform some erotic 
atrocity of disembowelment.” It is 
a primordial fear, the fear of the 
physical and vital diminution in- 
volved in reproduction itself. 

By killing the idiot, Lecky is not 
done with him. There is still his 
corpse, and the disputed mental 
terrain which it infects. He hopes 
that putrefaction may taint only 
the very lowest part of the store, 
where the idiot crawled down to 
die; but we know better. Like the 
growing corpse in Ionesco’s La 
Chaisse, the dead idiot will intrude 
upon consciousness, until it domin- 
ates the whole building and deter- 
mines Lecky’s life. 

For a time, however, he suffers 
from the illusion that final injec- 
tion of instinctual life must bring 
“the fruits of toil” (Title of Sect. 
6). Civilized life has been secured 
by the idiot’s murder; so that forts 
are no longer necessary, and Lecky 
can move to a new habitation, the 
model rooms of the furniture de- 
partment. There he sleeps in a bed 
instead of a cot, for he is assuming 
adult status. How genuine this 
maturity is, may be gauged from 
the structure of his adult mind as 
it is reflected in the structure of the 
model rooms, one of the book’s 
principal images. Their furnishings 
(described in the language of a 
sales catalogue) are just pretenti- 
ous enough to satisfy Lecky’s social 
ambitions; while for his more secret 





and fundamental pretensions pro- 
vision is also made—he can aspire 
to sit in his father’s place, “in the 
monumental chair at the table’s 
head.” Of course, Lecky is incap- 
able of ever attaining such goals 
in reality. What success he enjoys 
is purely fantasy; only his failures 
are real. The model rooms (ideal, 
but ideal in a false and externally 
imposed manner), do not amount 
to a real home. They are merely 
fantasies of the home Lecky would 
like to have: imitations appliquéed 
on to the store and forming an in- 
harmonious, unintegrated super- 
structure. (An Interlude (162) 
emphasises the need for harmony 
in interior decoration.) That the 
model rooms are no organic part of 
the store’s fabric is forced in on 
Lecky’s disgusted attention when 
he discovers that the plumbing of 
the sumptuous model bathroom 
doesn’t work. In such a model room 
the natural functions can have no 


place. There is more to this devel- 
oped image than portrayal of the 
psychological predicament of the 
man unwilling to put in as much 
solid constructional work as the 


splendor of his facade — his 
persona — calls for. In the super- 
ficial life of the model rooms, 
“windless, enclosed . . . without 
any life left,” Cozzens the satirist 
is criticising the false goals of a 
commercial society. He could have 
taken as text the first sentence of 
Freud’s Civilization and its Discon- 
tents: “The impression forces itself 
upon one that men measure by 
false standards, that everyone seeks 
power, success, riches for himself 
and admires others who attain 
them, while undervaluing the truly 
precious things in life.” Work 
towards such a false goal as person- 
al self-enrichment cannot’ be ac- 
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companied by healthy desire; when 
it is permissible to be idle and to 
enjoy, it is often found to be no 
longer possible. Lecky does violence 
to his instinctual life so often that 
it finally goes dead on him. He may 
impose upon himself “the slavery 
essential to peace” (162), but the 
fruits of his toil are bitter, and he 
has no appetite for them. 

The emotional poverty of the 
adult and civilized Lecky is typified 
by his difficulty in preparing food. 
The unappetising meals of his en- 
ervated life—Lecky is now “in- 
different” to appetite (156) — are 
described in the Section “Table in 
the Wildernes.” This title carries 
ambiguous Biblical overtones, for 
it means both a table of food (Ps. 
78-19) and the table of the law 
(Acts 7:44): implying that the de- 
ficiency in Lecky’s emotional food 
is the law working itself out in his 
members. In other words, that his 
loss of desire follows directly from 
his rejection and repression of self- 
sacrificing love. In the narrative, 
the difficulty with meals arises be- 
cause Lecky wishes to live a top- 
floor life, while the chemical fuel 
by which alone he can cook must 
be brought up from the basement. 
It turns out that the intruder was 
indeed a Man Friday; it is to the in- 
dispensible servant’s remains in the 
basement that Lecky must go for 
his fuel. Before fetching it, he feeds 
some caged pets, for a little food 
and life must be allowed to the 
fettered libido—“unexpected com- 
punction” must be felt—if energy 
is to become available. Even at 
that, it is artificial fuel, a substitute 
which will hardly be adequate in 
preparing a feast. Of the chicken 
Lecky cooks, only half is properly 
heated. 

Lecky doesn’t dare to go down 





the front stairs to fetch the fuel, 
for that would mean encountering 
the dead idiot directly. The result- 
ant detour down a back way, his 
only access to the submerged li- 
bidinal energies, is an image of 
sexual deviation, which desire is 
“displaced” from the true object 
onto substitutes. For Lecky the 
substitutes are legion, since, just 
as he represents every kind of 
psychotic, so he does every kind of 
pervert. Significant of the perver- 
sions are the locations of his earlier 
encounters with the libidinal idiot. 
The first and primary encounter, 
inevitably, is in the grocery depart- 
ment. With the individual as with 
the race, with the breast-fed infant 
as with the primeval cannibal, the 
earliest expressions of the libido, 
both sexual and aggressive, are as- 
sociated with the act of feeding. 
Later, Lecky pursues, or displaces, 
the idiot downwards through other 
departments, devoted to children’s 
clothes, women’s clothes, bed- 
clothes, and women’s shoes; and it 
is when he fires into a mirror that 
he finally locates him. These pre- 
vious discoveries — or attempted 
discoveries—of the idiot lie behind 
Lecky’s recourse to deviational 
sexuality (fetishistic and narcissis- 
tic) after the front staircase is 
blocked: that is, after repression 
has precluded mature “well-pre- 
pared” sexuality. 

In the model rooms of adult- 
hood, Lecky’s pleasures, such as 
they are, are exclusively perverse. 
Yet vice is represented less as cause 
than as consequence of guilt; Lecky 
turns to it to evade the intolerable 
burden of real, but guilt-laden, life. 
Lacking appetite for life, he seeks 
escape and a perverted and artifici- 
ally stimulated appetite for some- 
thing else. The stimulation, ridicu- 
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lously enough, is provided by 
witch-hazel which, while it con- 
tains some alcohol, is also poison- 
ous, and contributes to Lecky’s 
mortal illness. Choice of this par- 
ticular intoxicant is emblematic of 
his perversity: wisely used, witch- 
hazel is a salve. Only Lecky prefers 
to use it magically, for a different 
kind of cure. Further solace is look- 
ed for in a book which promises to 
be pornographic. In the event, how- 
ever, it proves too unrewardingly 
like the real world, and it is not 
until Lecky has bewitched himself 
with another potion that he is able 
to create a satisfying unconditioned 
fantasy (174-77). The  circum- 
stances of this libidinous reverie re- 
call the early pursuit of the idiot. 
Here are sumptuous bedclothes and 
a “beautiful debauched doll” with 
clothes of silk and lace “immodestly 
prostrated.” Masks look on “nar- 
row-eyed, drowsy, as though hung 
up still in a languor from some 
sustained obscenities,” while Mr. 
Lecky imagines “women whole and 
actual.” Some he imagines sadistic- 
ally, as low, others masochistically, 
as scornful; but all get the same 
treatment—they are undressed and 
put to bed. These succubae, we are 
told, represent former desires “too 
sudden and untimely for possible 
fulfilment.” Later there is an even 
further retreat from present reality, 
into fantasy still more uncondition- 
ed, until Lecky is at peace “in a 
whole imaginary realm where he 
had access, effortless and unlimit- 
ed .. . it contained nothing which 
could be known; it was formed en- 
tirely of undefined possibilities.” 
This extended fantasy is interrupt- 
ed only by a clamorous summons to 
judgement: the one real, and per- 
haps hopeful, event in Lecky’s 
adult life. 





Judgement of a kind, of course, 
has been prepared throughout the 
story. Often it takes the form of 
guilty self-punishment on the part 
of Mr. Lecky. Thus his inefficiency 
and blundering clumsiness con- 
stantly lead to self-inflicted suffer- 
ing. Though he is quite uncon- 
scious of it, he is accident-prone. In 
particular, he finds preparation of 
food an explosively dangerous and 
punishing situation. When he 
heats a tin of soup over his chemi- 
cal stove, he fails to open the tin 
(though he must know the proba- 
ble consequences) ; so that the tin 
opens precipitantly, ejaculating hot 
vegetables which spread fanwise 
(157) just like the pellets from his 
shotgun—whose trajectory is care- 
fully explained at page 135—and 
scald him on the side of the head, 
exactly where the idiot was wound- 
ed. Clearly this failure in the prep- 
aration of food, recapitulating as it 
does the idiot hunt, is a talion pun- 
ishment for aggression. By the table 
in the wilderness, Lecky has paid 
an eye for an eye. 

Sometimes, however, retribution 
takes a different form. There is 
some mysterious judgement in the 
basement, to which a bell has been 
summoning Lecky intermittently 
since the beginning. Perhaps, even, 
since that “loud detonation” im- 
mediately before the story’s open- 
ing. With his first sight of the 
bell, Lecky has a nightmare horror 
of it—as well he might, since it is 
designed to expose the thief who 
is himself. It is an alarm bell, and 
as such rings to give warning that 
a crime has been committed. More, 
it tells at what level (the base- 
ment) search should be made; if 
it calls to judgement, the judge- 
ment is as much informative as 
penal. Consider the occasions when 


it rings. Firstly, when Lecky is 
enjoying new clothes: it catches 
him half-dressed, in the attitude of 
guilt, reminding him, before he 
puts on the adult clothes of his 
choice, interrupting him, in the 
midst of his callous self-deluding 
materialism. Secondly, when he is 
enjoying perfume. “All the sense 
of loss and implausible sweetness 
which he felt was in memory of 
women” is awakened by the per- 
fume, whose scent he encounters in 
his search for witch-hazel for his 
wound. The perfume, one of 
Freud’s “truly precious things in 
life,” might have provided a better 
cure; but with the perfume comes 
the bell, reminding him. This is an 
existential moment. Will he answer 
the bell? Will he go to “inspect his 
idiot”—an inescapable preliminary 
to real enjoyment of the perfume? 
But no; instead, he symbolically 
enacts his abandonment of the 
search for self-knowledge, by smash- 
ing his flash-light. It is Lecky’s great 
fault that he makes no resolute at- 
tempt to know reality. Not once 
does he inquire about the char- 
acter of his isolation, or the reasons 
for it—although there are obvious 
questions which occur even to 
mere readers of his story. Having a 
flash-light, he fails to use it when 
he is “tempted” to inspect the 
corpse. Thus the epigraph to 
Castaway, in which Defoe admires 
Providence for setting “in its gov- 
ernment of mankind such narrow 
bounds to his sight and knowledge 
of things,” indicates ironically Mr. 
Cozzens’s own very different values, 
and makes a penetrating comment 
on Lecky’s ultimate plight. The 
self-ignorance of capitalist society is 
excluding much reality. 

At the point when Lecky gives 
up the attempt to understand his 





limitations and his original guilt, 
he becomes a failure. Then, in 
despair and rage at the continuing 
bell, he smashes the perfume 
bottles, and with them all the 
beauty in his society. He accepts 
the consequent joylessness unques- 
tioningly: “Since everything had 
failed—close thought, fury, his folly 
of destruction—he must now make 
failure what he wanted. Since he 
could not find the cause, it was 
time to submit, content himself 
with knowing the result.” And so 
he enters the model rooms. 

Yet the bell, not for ever to be 
ignored, rings a final alarm. Be- 
cause it invites rational appraisal 
and self-examination, it must in- 
terrupt Lecky’s wishful fantasy, and 
summon him to meet his instinc- 
tual self; to meet, in the ineluctable 
revelation of a death, his own 
image—mortal, conditional, animal. 
This time Lecky is lying sick of 
his orgy when he is called back to 
reality. The Interlude from Psalm 
59 (“save me from the bloody 
men”) shows that he still thinks 
of evil as external to himself. But 
his “perfidious body,” his “personal 
Judas” makes a new Adam of him, 
and forces him to rise and go down 
to the basement to take upon him- 
self responsibility for his condition. 
This descent is a death, in whose 
loneliness Lecky has to put behind 
him all departments, with all their 
contents. He must take stock, not 
of what he imagines he possesses, 
but of his own idiot. When he 
“beheld its familiar strangeness— 
not like a stranger’s face, and yet 
it was no friend’s face, nor the face 
of anyone he had ever met” (the 
face, therefore, of his unknown 
self) “he knew who had been pur- 


sued and cruelly killed, who was 


now dead and would -never climb 


more stairs. He knew why Mr. 
Lecky could never have for his own 
the stock of this great store” (182). 
Death of the instinctual self makes 
enjoyment of the very thing it is 
sacrificed to obtain impossible. And 
this is no less true in society, where 
the competitor, the intruder, the 
enemy, the despised, has, in death 
and in moments of truth. our own 
image. Whoever engages in what 
we are wise enough to call cut- 
throat competition cuts, not an- 
other’s throat, but his own. 

The possibility that Lecky’s self- 
discovery may lead to a new life in 
which he relinquishes the attempt 
to “have for his own the stock of 
this great store” is a very thin one; 
just as it seems unlikely that na- 
tional competitors will ever share 
the wealth of their great store- 
houses. With gloomy realism, Mr. 
Cozzens portrays Lecky’s “terrible 
fastness” as a universal predica- 
ment. From it, “Mr. Lecky 
signalled, a doubtful solace, with 
his voice. Back over a void more 
absolute than the width of the 
world came to his ears the faint 
balloons in kind.” Every man is 
isolated, and every man is troubled 
by the werewolf who is his neigh- 
bour and himself. As Freud dis- 
passionately concludes: 


Men are not gentle, friendly 
creatures wishing for love, who 
simply defend themselves if 
they are attacked, but ... a 
powerful measure of desire for 
aggression has to be reckoned 
as part of their instinctual en- 
dowment. The result is that 
their neighbour is to them not 
only a possible helper or sexual 
object, but also a temptation to 
them to gratify their aggres- 
siveness on him, to exploit his 





capacity for work without re- 
compense, to use him sexually 
without his consent, to seize 
his possessions, to humilitate 
him, to cause him pain, to 


torture and to kill him. Homo 
homini lupus. (Civil. and its 
Discs., 85.) 


Man is a wolf to his neighbour: it 
was a good thing to keep in mind 
at a time when optimistic crusaders 
argued that unilateral disarmament 
would ensure peace; and, equally, 
when others replied that armaments 
were indispensible—for self-defence. 
Idealists might imagine brave new 
worlds in which man realised his 
boundless possibilities (pacifist or 
otherwise) ; but Castaway ruthlessly 
denied any human possibility ex- 
cept the Law’s demolition of the 
old Adam. It society was to build, 
building must be done in know- 
ledge of the fixities and limitations 
of the mental terrain. And so, in 
all his work of this period, but 
especially in The Last Adam 
(1933), Mr. Cozzens explored the 
logic of human instincts, whose 
syllogisms are set out in Castaway. 
Recognition of man’s limits, it 
seems, was the beginning of wis- 
dom. Whether such recognition is 
not also the furthest possibility 
which Mr. Cozzens allows to the 
human animal, may well be asked. 
There is little creative transforma- 
tion—little abreaction, as it were—in 
the development of his characters, 
beyond recognition of their en- 
compassing determinisms. Self-real- 
ization is as teleological in his fic- 
tional world as in that of Jane 
Austen, the novelist he most re- 
sembles. 

This is hardly a limitation, how- 
ever, for self-discovery and accept- 
ance of the pattern of the real 


world are the beginning, at least, of 
most mental change. The pattern 
is never merely ingenious; it is 
composed of images which persist 
in the mind, provoking thought 
and change of thought. The mean- 
ing of the single image of the empty 
store, for instance, is not to be 
exhausted by any critical descrip- 
tion. It will perhaps open mythical 
and liberating perspectives long 
after the reader has laid Castaway 
aside, when he is ready to digest the 
unpalatable implications. A desert- 
ed store. A store contains what one 
desires, yet may possess lawfully 
only by purchase, or relinguish- 
ment of something of one’s self. But 
Lecky is in a store where it is im- 
possible to buy anything, because 
there is no one to buy from. Nor 
is there anyone to stop him from 
taking what he wants without pay- 
ing; “never in his life having been 
able to own or enjoy quite enough 
of anything which cost more than 
the most trifling sum of money” 
(144), Lecky can now have every- 
thing without cost to himself. Some- 
thing for nothing—it is the fulfil- 
ment, variously, of the wish of the 
acquisitive and the underprivileg- 
ed; of the sexually promiscuous and 
the sexually frigid. Whose wish is 
it not? Yet in Lecky’s store we see 
the island paradise to be a lonely 
hell. To have without paying is to 
preclude enjoyment and to sever 
all relationships of exchange. 
Hence Lecky’s isolation. The re- 
viewer who thought Lecky was 
about some nefarious business was 
not entirely wrong, though his busi- 
ness is not more nefarious than 
most. He is a criminal, but in a 
self-constituted prison, in which 
solitary confinement began, seem- 
ingly, when he first tried to get the 
contents of the store for nothing. 





The occasion when he was com- 
mitted to his prison for life is lost 
in the glooms of his own and his 
race’s infancy: was it some early, 
grasping aggression which deter- 
mined his later career, and arrested 
his instinctual life so soon after his 
felonious entry upon it? What fixed 
Lecky’s watch permanently at the 
dawn hour of 5:15 (see pp. 80, 99, 
181)? All the mystery of the book 
draws us back to that hour, making 
us formulate large questions, about 
our own and Lecky’s loneliness, 
perhaps, or about our affluent so- 
ciety’s loss of joy. In the 1930's (the 
era of the Big Store’s rise to power) 
no better image than the store 
could have been found for the 
psychosis within which capitalist 
society is compulsively imprisoned. 
Definitely and disturbingly _ its 
model rooms commemorate the 
enclosed West, where among the 
spoils of colonial and commercial 
exploitation we languish, or fever- 


ishly defend empires begun with 
theft. 

The reviewer who saw in Cast- 
away nothing but a tale of terror, 


1§. §. San Pedro and Castaway, Modern 
Library edn. (New York 1934), p. 179. 
Subsequent refs. are to pages in this edn. 


and who condemned its author for 
escapism at a time when he should 
have been writing about the Nazis, 
failed to realize Cozzens’s concern 
with the most contemporary and 
continuing problem of man, his 
guilt and his aggression. (If we re- 
member that in 1934 the Nazi 
movement was being called “‘manic- 
depressive,” we may even find speci- 
fic social correlatives in Castaway.) 
Mr. Cozzens explores as enduring 
springs of action, and _ subjects 
man’s frailty to the same steadfast 
appraisal, as Freud, whose insights, 
as I have tried to show, he used. 
Castaway followed Civilization and 
its Discontents in deriving guilt 
from original aggression; and one 
wonders whether the reason for the 
neglect of Mr. Cozzens’s brilliant 
fantasy may not be similar to the 
reason offered by Theodor Reik 
for neglect of Freud‘s hypothesis— 
that its verification is liable to in- 
volve admission of the verifier’s 
own aggression. In Lecky’s store, 
somewhere, may be waiting our 
own idiot. 

Queen’s College, Oxford 


2Civilization and its Discontents (New 
York, 1930), p. 29. 





HENRY JAMES AND THE NATURE OF EVIL 


J. A. WARD 


Evil in James's fiction is not so accepted reality, and instances of it 
much a problem as it is an inexor- set many of his stories in motion: 
able, ever present reality that the illness and death of Ralph 
cripples and destroys}itis present Touchett and Milly Theale and 
at the basis of every human situa- such circumstantial misfortunes as 


“wut every manicieanquenion: the poverty of Kate Croy and Mer- 
soul of ever nquestion- ton Densher are central factors in 


~e undefined, manifes James’s plots. But such matters are 
‘inate not_in its causes, Critics never treated for their own value, 
frequently describe James as having as they would be by a naturalist. 
a “sense of evil,” (rather than an James has so little concern for na- 
“idea of evil” or a “concept of tural evil that he very often makes 
evil”) ; and the term is accurate, for death the result of moral rather 
it suggests that to James evil is than of natural evil—as is The 
obscure and indefinite. In his works Wings of the Dove, “The Author 
the reaction to evil often strikes of Beltraffio,’ and “The Death of 
us as vague and unrelated to speci- the Lion,” in which the deaths 
fic action or character, or we may through natural causes of Milly 
feel, as Yvor Winters towards some Theale, Mark Ambient, and Neil 
of the novels, that the sense of evil Paraday symbolize the spiritual 
far exceeds what the presented sit- suffering caused by unwarranted 
uation merits.’ This sense of evil human intervention. Other deaths, 
in James, this “imagination . . . like those of May Bartram in “The 
clouded by the Pit,’ as Graham Beast in the Jungle” and Mrs. Pyn- 
Greene? terms it, is based on or is sent in The Princess Casamassima, 
equivalent to an imaginative recog- are of little emotional or thematic 
nition of the fact of Original Sin. value in themselves; they are ne- 
James’s acceptance of “some terri- cessary simply to accentuate moral 
ble aboriginal catastrophe’’* that situations. May Bartram’s death 
made evil, if not natural to man _ causes John Marcher to realize that 
and the world, certainly unavoid- his life has been a spiritual death; 
able, takes the form in his novels the death of Mrs. Pynsent makes it 
of what theologians term “sin” possible for Hyacinth Robinson to 
rather than of what they term visit the continent and thereby gain 
“evil,” or of “moral evil’? rather a new awareness. 
than “natural evil.” Natural-evil, In James’s fiction man is not in 
‘whichis—beyond human control, a condition of absolute depravity, 
the caprices_and_cataclysms “of ~~ but he possesses a latent capacity 
‘hature,..the unavoidable facts of for evil, which 
~disease-and_death, is an irrelevance blacken his entire nature and the 
in James's fiction. It is of course an II. Per- 
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haps at the center, then, of James’s 
treatment of evil is this imagina- 
tive awareness of “the sin that 
dwelleth within me,” the strange 
and horrible existence of latent sin. 
James rarely treats this sense of 





Awkward Age the character paral- 
leling James in his nightmare is 
Vanderbank, whose sin is pride: in 
each case, and in many others, the 
character _who_in inni 


ee 


seems.the victim emerges as the 


potential personal evil in his fiction source of evil, Thus Jame’s treat- 


directly, but it lies at the center of 
many of his ghost stories, in which — 
the-ghosts stand for man’s terrible 
hidden self. The central passage in 
James’s work suggesting his con- 
sciousness of personal evil is con- 
tained in his autobiographical vol- 
ume A Small Boy and Others, in 
which he describes 


The most appalling yet most admir- 
able nightmare of my life. The climax 
of this extraordinary experience . 
was the sudden pursuit, through an 
open door, along a huge saloon, of a 
just dimly-described figure that re- 
treated in terror before my rush and 
dash (a glare of inspired reaction 
from irresistible but shameful dread,) 
out of the room I had a moment be- 
fore been desperately, and all the 
more abjectly, defending by the push 
of my shoulder against hard pressure 
on lock and bar from the other side. 
The lucidity, not to say the sublimity, 
of the crisis had consisted of the 
great thought that I, in my appalled 
state, was probably still more appall- 
ing than the awful agent, creature or 
presence, whatever he was, whom I 
had guessed, in the suddenest wild 
start from sleep, the sleep within my 
sleep, to be making for my place of 
rest. 


| The pattern of the terrified person 


finding himself ever more terrifying 
than the hideous monster who con- 
fronts his is a buried motif in 
much of James’s fiction. For ex- 
ample, in The Ambassadors 
Strether’s confrontation of Chad is 
a case in which the apalled person 
is ultimately revealed as “still more 
appalling than the awful agent...” 
In The Ambassadors  Strether 
carries with him the evil of the 
New England conscience; in The 


ment of evil invariably involves the 
opposition of appearance and real- 


ity, the revelation that manners are 


not morals and that_righteousness 
is not virtue. 

__James regularly-makes-evit tatent 
and_unconscious of itself, It is-often 
a power beyond will, beyond know- 
ledge, beyond identity. It is this 
obscure and irrational quality in 
his sense of evil that links James to 
modern novelists like Kafka, whose 
Joseph K. is on trial for an un- 
named, unknown crime of which he 
yet is guilty. It also links him to the 
diarists of the Puritan theocracy, 
who relentessly reflected on their 
own sins, and to Hawthorne, many 
of whose characters were obsessed 
by their own guilt. The common 
denominator in all these writers 
is a representation of the fact of 
Original Sin. 

A resemblance that James noted 
between Hawthorne and the Puri- 
tans also holds true for his own 
fiction: “To him as to them, the 
consciousness of sin was the most 
importunate fact of life.”® Evil in 
James is rarely isolated from the 


. personal consciousness of it: either 


the subjective response of the dis- 
interested observer (as in “The 
Two Faces”), the consciousness of 
the victim (as in The American), 
or, though rarely, the consciousness 
of the guilty person (as in “Mora 
Montravers”’) . 

Though James seems to be in the 
Puritan tradition in his subjective 
treatment of evil, there are some 
important modifications, and 
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changes of emphasis in his works. 


. han geminata the 
ood man’s reaction to evil, rather 


an 7 asks oO bsession 


wit aoe Own Sill. . Thus the vision 


“Of evi amés more often re- 
sembles that of, say, Hilda in Haw- 
thorne’s The Marble Faun,_the-in-- 
cent made aware of evil, than it 
resembles the concern of Miriam 
with her own guilt. When James 
allows the reader to see into the 
mind of a villain, his emphasis 
differs from. Hawthorne’s. He “is) 
little interested in the sinner’s sens 
of morality or in his feelings o 
guilt after the sin. Like most of th 
villains, the Bellegardes in T 
American and Gilbert Osmond in 
The Portrait of a Lady are never 
dealt with subjectively. We are per- 
mitted to see into the mind of Kate 
Croy, the instigator of the plot 
against Milly Theale in The Wings 
of the Dove, but we find no concern 
with sin or guilt. We perceive the 
subjective moral condition of her 
accomplice, Merton Densher, only 
when he regains the will to assert 
his temporarily suppressed sense of 
decency. In The Golden Bowl 
neither Charlotte Stant (whose 
mind we are not allowed to enter) 
nor Prince Amerigo seems conscious 
of his guilt. Nor is there any ap- 
parent struggle between will and 
conscience in these characters; the 
perpetrators of the evil cease their 
disruptive affair not because, like 
Arthur Dimmesdale of The Scarlet 
Letter, they are too burdened by 
conscience to continue, but simply 
because they are defeated by the 
strategy of Maggie Verver. 

The evil character in James is al- 
most never reflective. The char- 
acters who fully understand a situa- 
ation are reduced to inactivity be- 
cause of their knowledge. This 


knowledge is mainly a _ moral 
awareness that enables the per- 
ceiver to grasp the full impli- 
cations of a situation and thus 
to recognize the moral limitations 
of any sort of private action. In this 
respect James is an Aristotelian: 
to -him—-will is subservientto-in- 
teMects behavior and thou ht must 
bein accordance. Nearly all the 
James characters who have achiev- 
ed total moral awareness are mark- 
edly passive; their sole action is to 
accept their conditions. They re- 
nounce escape, revenge, marriage, 
or any other course of action which 
would relieve pain or improve their 
situations. The less perceptive char- 
acters, on the other hand, are limit- 
ed to a selfish view of life, and as 
a result their wills control them. As 
James says of “the awful Mona 
Brigstock” of The Spoils of Poyn- 
ton, she is “all will, without the 
smallest leak of force into taste or 
tenderness or vision, into any sense 
of shades or relations or propor- 
tion.’’* In James’s fiction it is nearly 
axiomatic that the good are reflec- 
tive and passive, and the evil irre- 
flective and active. 

_Though_his villains are usually 
active, evil to James is a negation. 
In this respect James, more in the 
tradition of Aquinas and Emerson‘ 
than of eediiean and Meville, 
deviates from the modified Mani- 
cheanism prevalent in much of 
American literature.* In James’s fic- 
tion evil is not an active principle 
in the universe; there is no “evil 
according to nature” and no devo- 
tion to evil for its own sake. The 
James character who injures others 
does so through pursuit of good. 


_James does a 
egotism, as “does thorne;-rather 


he delineates characters whose _per-— 
“ception islimited—to art, as with 
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Osmond, to social decorum, as with 
Mme. Merle; to material goods, as 
with Mona Brigstock; or to physical 
passion, as with Ida Farrange. Evil 
comes through the imperception of 
those who either do not recognize 
or ignore the effects of their activity 
on others. Thus Osmond’s devo- 
tion to aesthetics, in itself a good, 
brings misery to his wife. 
_Furthermore, evil in James rarely 


exists beyond human relationships, 


Occasionally in the early interna- 
tional tales, melodramatic tech- 
niques lead James to invest a par- 
ticular family or civilization with a 
pervasive miasma, suggestive of in- 
eradicable evil; but in these cases 
action and setting conflict. In 


“Madame de Mauves,” for example, 
James suggests meaning through 
scene; he depicts rather than dram- 
atizes an evil considerably more 
extreme than the transgressions of 
Richard de Mauves—his marrying 
for money and his infidelity—seem 


to warrant. 

The house of pyncheon and the 
house of Usher symbolize heredi- 
tary evil inevitably destroying each 
member of the family. Unlike Haw- 
thorne or Poe, however, James does 
not treat evil beyond the level_of 


psychology. Even in The American, 


James’s most melodramatic novel, 
hereditary evil operates merely as 
an inclination, not a compulsion, 
which can be rejected by each mem- 
ber of the Bellegarde family. In this 
novel there is but limited effective- 
ness in the horror of the family 
curse and the Gothic murder; nor 
is much gained by the imagery of 
coldness, darkness, and complexity 
which suggests the evil that sur- 
rounds the house in both time and 
space. James conveys the evil of the 
Bellegardes more effectively 
through the moral choices of Val- 


entin and Claire, who renounce the 
freedom offered by Newman to ac- 
cept freely their family code. 

Evil in James’s world is ubigq- 
uitous only in the sense that it is 
latent in every man. Nevertheless, 
it is unavoidable; it derives from 
the fundamental human condition 
of lintited--perception.-Thus evil 
has its source in a part of existence 
more permanent and fundamental 


_then the vice of individuals. It 


manifests itself in the—harmful 
domination of one person over an- 
other. Such personal violation, de- 
scribed by James as “omniverous 
egotism’® is James’s version of 
Hawthorne’s “Unpardonable Sin” 
and the major evil in his works. 

James inevitably compounds the 
sin of personal violation by asso- 
ciating it~ with —betrayal:—Gilbert 
Osmond, Paul Muniment, Rose 
Armiger, Kate Croy and nearly all 
the malefactors in James are Judas- 
like in exploiting and destroying 
those whose confidence they have 
gained. Improper intervention in 
the life of another is virtually the 
only sin that interested James. 
Specific human actions, considered 
in isolation from other matters, are 
never in themselves evil (in this 
respect James is a moral relativist) ; 
the only criterion is the injury of 
another person. But in James's 
world of complex social relation- 
ships, human action does not take 
place in a vacuum, and the choice 
of one person inevitably results in 
either relief or pain for others. 
Thus, most deception (like Kate 
Croy’s and Merton Densher’s in 
The Wings of the Dove), most 
thefts (like Haughty Vint’s in The 
Ivory Tower) , and most adulteries 
(like Beale Farrange’s in What 
Maisie Knew) take their human 
tolls. 
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Though James alters the tradi- 
tional Puritan consideration of evil 


by focusing on the sinned-against 
* é sin ~perhaps 


even more than Hawthorne reflects 
a Puritan view of life in the domin- 
ant pattern of his novels, his view 
of life as a kind of pilgrimage. We 
are perhaps reminded of Bunyan or 
the New England historians in fol- 
lowing a James hero through his 
experience, in which he is called 
upon to exercise supreme moral 
discrimination on a road beset with 
evil. Like Milton,~James_ rejected _ 
the-notion_of a“cloistered—yirtue 
and sent his innocents into the 
world to prove themselves; not 
simply to resist temptation_but to 
encounter experience, to face evil, 
to suffer, to endure, to exercise and 
retain_the moral view of life, and 
by doing so ultimately to achieve 
salvation. Obviously the doctrinal 
ideas of the Puritan allegories and 
historians are not present in James, 
but his view of life as the trial of 
the individual is essentially the 
same. 

The notion of life as a trial is im- 
plicitly related to one of James’s 
primary themes: the—necessity of 


experience.. The exhortation of 


1Maule’s Curse (Norfolk, Conn., 1938), 
pp. 187-216. 

2The Lost Childhood and Other Essays 
(New York, 1952), p. 26. 

3John Henry Newman, Apologia pro 
Vita Sua (New York, 1947), p. 220. 

44 Small Boy and Others (New York, 
1913), pp. 347-348. 

5Hawthorne (New York, 1879), p. 4. 

6The Art of the Novel, ed. R. P. Black- 
mur (New York, 1934), pp. 64-65. 


Strether to Bilham in The Ambass- 
adors to “live” is neither a plea for 
hedonism nor for aestheticism, 
and certainly not for personality 
development through a variety of 
secular experiences. James’s prin- 
ciple of experiences reéprésents~a 
belief in the expansion of con- 
sciousness, for the subjective life of 
indivi is reftections and 
recognitions, his emotional re- 
sponses to experience, comprise the 
essential life of James’s fiction. The 
maturing of the moral conscious- 
ness through experience enables 
James’s heroes and heroines to 
triumph over evil spiritually 
though they are otherwise defeated 
by it, Proper moral growth can only 
occur with the encounter with evil. 
Though the exposure of the inno- 
ent to evil involves loss and suffer- 
ing, the result—the expanded con- 
sciousness— represents an ultimate 
victory. The acquired wisdom, how- 
ever, in no way negates the ugliness 
of the evil which helped bring it 
about. James’s fiction reflects, if not 
the synthesis, certainly the co-exist- 
ence of a Puritan concern with evil 
and a Transcendentalist concern 
with experience. 
Southwestern Louisiana Institute 


7For a discussion of the similarity of 
Emerson’s conception of evil to that of 
Aquinas, see Newton Arvin, “The House 
of Pain: Emerson and the Tragic Sense.” 
Hudson Review, XII (Spring, 1959, pp. 
37-53. 

8See Richard Chase, The American 
Novel and its Tradition (New York, 
1957), p. 11. 

®*Hawthorne, p. 132. 





THE THREE PLOTS OF A FABLE 


THOMAS E. CONNOLLY 


In William Faulkner's novel A 
Fable the three interwoven plots 
appear on the first reading to be 
. only very slightly connected if not 
totally disconnected. The _horse- 
racing story, which was published 
separately in 1950, is perhaps the 
part of the novel that most baffles 
readers, primarily because it ap- 
pears to be completely removed 
both in setting and in theme from 
the other parts of the book. Far 
from being a disconnected episode, 
the stolen race horse plot is, in fact, 
very similar to the major story. The 
characters involved in this sub-plot 
are strikingly parallel to those in 
the major plot. The basic dicho- 
tomy between idealistic and the 
realistic approaches to life, which 
dominates the principal plot, is 
also at the core of the subplot. The 
horse-racing story is also concerned 
with another major theme of the 
novel, the distinction between 
man’s ability to endure and his 
ability to prevail. 

To begin with, the parallel char- 
acters in each story may be outlined 
as follows: 


Main Plot 


Horse-racing story 
The Generalissimo 


Harry, the groom 

Reverend Tobe 
Sutterfield Stefan, the corporal 

The ex-Federal deputy The British run- 
ner, the ex-officer 

The Quartermaster 
General 


The Lawyer 


The sub-plot, like the major plot, 
splits into two parts, the idealistic 
period during which the stolen 
horse races throughout the South- 
ern United States, and the realistic 


phase during the first World War. 
These two periods roughly equate 
with the idealistic phase of the 
Generalissimo’s life during which 
he was the prize student at St. Cyr 
and a young officer at the African 
outpost and with the realistic 
period after his return from the 
Tibetan lamasery. Furthermore, 
the groom’s trip to America, which 
culminated in the destruction of 
the horse to prevent it from falling 
into unsympathetic hands. parallels 
the whole period during which the 
future Generalissimo occupied the 
tiny African outpost, a period of 
service that terminated in the death 
of the cutthroat French Foreign 
Legionaire as a sacrifice to avoid a 
Riff war. During these periods, 
both men pursue the ideal, but 
each period ends with a realistic 
action to avoid disaster. During 
both periods, the world misunder- 
stands the motives of the two major 
figures involved. The people be- 
lieve that Harry, the groom, was 
devoted to amassing a fortune by 
racing the phenomenal three-legged 
horse, and the world believes that 
the future Generalissimo is engaged 
in some devious plot to advance his 
military career both at St. Cyr and 
at the African outpost. 

At the end of each period of 
idealistic isolation, the truth is re- 
vealed. In the horse-racing story, 
the ex-deputy explains why Sutter- 
field and the groom stole the horse 
and continued to race it: 


“All right, all right. The reason was so 
that it could run, keep on running, 
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keep on losing races at least, finish 
races at least even if it did have to 
run them on three legs because it was 
a giant and it didn’t need even thre 
legs to run them on but only one with 
a hoof at the end to qualify as a 
horse. While they would have taken it 
back to the Kentucky farm and shut 
it up in a whorehouse where it 
wouldn’t need any legs at all .... 
Fathering colts forever more; they 
would have used its ballocks to geld 
its heart with for the rest of its life, 
except that you saved it because any 
man can be a father, but only the 
best, the brave—"? 


(It should here be noted that the 
lawyer equates the horse with man- 
kind. We shall see more of this 
point at a later page.) 

The truth about the nature of 
the future Generalissimo is reveal- 
ed in the interview that takes place 
between the future Quartermaster 
General and the officer from head- 
quarters who visits him in the sani- 
tarium. The sick idealist, who is 
recuperating from _ tuberculosis 
after his own tour of duty in Africa, 
learns the truth about the man that 
he had looked upon as the savior 
not of France only but of mankind 
(p. 264). He is, however, still a 
long way from the full realization 
of what the Generalissimo stands 
for, and he, like his counterpart, 
the lawyer in the horse story, still 
manages to cling to what he be- 
lieves to be the truth even after he 
has been told of the sacrifice of a 
man in cold blood by the man he 
idolizes. “But that was a quarter of 
century away yet, as the caller of 
ten minutes ago had prophesied; 
now he [the future Quartermaster 
General] lay beneath his own peace- 
ful tears while the nurse bent over 
him with a folded cloth, saying, 
weak but indomitable still, ob- 
durate, incurable and doomed with 
hope, using the two ‘he’s’ indis- 
criminately, as though the nurse 


too knew: ‘Yes, he [the sacrificed 
Legionaire] was a man. But he [the 
future Generalissimo] was young 
then, not much more than child. 
These tears are not anguish: only 
grief’.” (p. 172) These tears antici- 
pate the final tears of grief and 
compassion that he sheds over the 
battered runner at the Generalis- 
simo’s funeral. 

During the time in America, 
while under the influence of Sutter- 
field, Harry pursues the ideal in a 
fashion quite similar to that of the 
young French officer. Harry, who 
is called “Mistairy” by Sutterfield, 
is as much a “mystery” to the gen- 
eral public during his American 
period as is the future Generalis- 
simo during his service at the out- 
post. At the end of this time, how- 
ever, the groom accepts the war as 
a realistic fact when he finds him- 
self unavoidably thrust into it, and 
he realistically sets himself to ex- 
tracting what good he can from it 
in the shape of his bizarre banking 
and insurance scheme. The Gener- 
alissimo also realistically accepts 
war as an inevitable condition of 
man’s existence. He consents, fur- 
thermore, to the resumption of the 
war as the alternative to the chaos 
that would result if mankind were 
permitted to defy the established 
rules of “civilized warfare” and 
take matters into their own hands: 
“That was how we knew,” he says 
of Polchek’s betrayal of Stefan, 
“had even that little time to nullify, 
get in touch with the enemy and 
offer him too an alternate to 
chaos.” (p. 331) The French Gen- 
eral, in his own way, also tries to 
work what good he can from war. 

The next pair, the Reverend 
Tobe Sutterfield and Stefan, the 
corporal, also have roughly paral- 
lel roles. Both are idealists. Sutter- 





field founds the society Le Amis 
Myriades et Anonymes ad la France 
de Tout le Monde, and Stefan 
preaches the brotherhood of man 
(without the fatherhood of God) 
and peace for all the world. Stefan 
refuses the Generalissimo’s offer of 
escape and becomes a martyr for his 
cause, and Sutterfield walks to his 
death when the British runner per- 
suades the battalion to sacrifice it- 
self with its German counterpart. 
The notable difference in these two 
plots is that the idealist in the 
horse-racing story exerts a great 
(though temporary) influence on 
the realist, whereas in the main 
plot Stefan does not influence the 
Generalissimo one jot. 

Faulkner himself helps to under- 
score the parallelism between two 
other characters in these two stories. 
In the horse-racing story, he points 
out the resemblance between the 
Federal deputy and the British 
runner at the moment of their con- 
version to the idealistic cause: 
“Whereupon the Federal deputy, 
the titular-by-protocol leader of the 
pursuit, found that, suddenly and 
with no warning, something had 
happened to him which was to 
happen five years later in Paris to 
a British soldier even whose name 
he would never hear.” (p. 158) 

The parallels go on between 
these two. Both men occupy posi- 
tions of official trust; both are 
officers. However, both “see the 
light” and, like St. Paul, repudiate 
their official standing and join the 
other side. The runner becomes an 
enlisted man by the only means 
available to him since he cannot 
resign, and the Federal deputy 
simply resigns. Both subsequently 
devote themselves to the cause of 
the Messianic figure. A basic dis- 
tinction exists however. In the 
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horse-racing story, the ex-deputy 
meets Tobe Sutterfield. In the ma- 
jor plot, when the principals were 
translated into the Christian frame- 
work, it became necessary to follow 
the New Testament and keep the 
St. Paul figure from ever meeting 
the Christ figure in the flesh. 

Within the horse-racing story, 
the lawyer plays a multiple role. 
We have already traced his part in 
misinterpreting the truth about 
Harry in the same way that the 
Quartermaster General misinter- 
prets the truth about the General- ’ 
issimo. The groom, however, is an 
inarticulate man. Because he is 
non-verbal, he is unable to carry 
out that phase of the Generalis- 
simo’s character that is represented 
in the Gethsemene / Temptation- 
on-the-mountain scene. The Gen- 
eralissimo serves in the dual 
capacity of God the Father, when 
Christ-Stefan is tempted to be re- 
lieved of the bitter cup, and Satan, 
who thrice tempted Christ to fall 
down and adore him. Harry cannot 
voice equivalent sentiments and 
ideas in his story, and this aspect of 
his role falls to the lawyer. After 
the capture of Sutterfield, the 
lawyer interviews him in a way 
quite similar to that of the Gener- 
alissimo, and he is similarly baffled 
by Sutterfields’ version of the truth. 
(p- 180) 

Thematically both stories are 
also similar. The major story is con- 
cerned with man’s ability not only 
to endure but to prevail over the 
circumstances of the universe in 
which he finds himself. The Gener- 
alissimo sees man as ultimately cap- 
able of surviving even his own 
fiendish devices for self-destruction: 


“... he will crawl shivering out of his 


cooling burrow to crouch among the 
delicate stalks of his dead antennae 





[sic] like a fairy geometry, beneath a 
clangorous rain of dials and meters 
and switches and bloodless fragments 
of metal epidermis, to watch the final 
two of them [man-made engines of 
destruction] engaged in the last gi- 
gantic wrestling against the final and 
dying sky. . . . Oh yes, he will sur- 
vive it because he has that in him 
which will endure even beyond the 
ultimate worthless tideless rock freez- 
ing slowly in the last red and heatless 
sunset .. . his puny and inexhaustible 
voice [will be] still talking, still plan- 
ning; and there too after the last ding 
dong of doom has rung and died there 
will still be one sound more: his voice 
planning still to build something 
— and faster and louder; more 
efficient and louder and faster than 
ever before, yet it too inherent with 
the same old primordial fault since it 
too in the end will fail to eradicate 
him from the earth. I don’t fear man. 
I do better: I respect and admire him. 
And pride: I am ten times prouder of 
that imortality which he does possess 
then ever he of that heavenly one of 
his delusion. Because man and his 
folly—” 

“Will endure,” the corporal said. 

“They will do more,” the old Gen- 
eral said proudly. “They will pre- 
vail...” (p. 354) 


The most important difference 
between Stefan and the Generalis- 
simo is the means to enable man 
not only to endure but to prevail 
over the universe in which he lives 
and which to a large extent he 
creates himself. Stefan is the ideal- 
ist, the revolutionary who would 
achieve the end quickly; the old 
general is the realist, undeceived 
by any ideal, who sees man not 
even as ultimately perfectible but, 
with his present capabilities fully 
put to use, as foolish enough to 
persist stubbornly and effectively in 
the face of all the odds that are 
stacked against him. The General- 
issimo himself points up the fact 
that his son is still the idealist that 
he himself once was. When he con- 
cludes his interview with Stefan’s 


half-sister Magda (Marthe), he 
says of his son, who is doomed to 
die the following day: “Then will 
he not merely inherit from me at 
thirty-three what I had already 
bequeathed to him at birth?” 

In the horse-racing story, the 
horse, the three-legged indefatig- 
able racehorse, becomes representa- 
tive of this ideal, of this stubborn 
will to exist, to endure, to prevail, 
that both Stefan and the General- 
issimo see as the noblest attribute of 
mankind. The lawyer, as we have 
seen, actually equates the horse 
with mankind. Furthermore, the 
lawyer and Tobe Sutterfield engage 
in a running debate that is quite 
similar to the interview between 
Stefan and the Generalissimo in its 
stress on man’s durability. The 
lawyer questions the Negro: 


“Are you an ordained minister?” 
“I don’t know. I bears witness.” 
“To what? God?” 

“To man. God don’t need me. I 
bears witness of Him of course, but 
my main witness is to man.” 

“The most damning thing man 
could suffer would be a valid witness 
before God.” 

“You're wrong there,” the Negro 
said. “Man is full of sin and nature, 
and all he does don’t bear looking at, 
and a heap of what he says is a shame 
and a mawkery. But can't no witness 
hurt him. Some day something might 
beat him, but it won’t be Satan.” (p. 
180) 


Both in the positions occupied 
by the central figures and in the 
treatment of the themes of idealism 
and realism, these two plots are re- 
markably similar. One is inclined 
to consider them as separate ap- 
proaches to the main problem of 
man—his survival and his conquest 
of his universe. 

The other sub-plot, involving 
Lieutenant Gerald David Levine of 
the British Air Force, is more ob- 








viously related to the main plot 
in its setting. On its own level, it 
too is a reflection of the major plot. 
In this case, the dichotomy is once 
more set up between the idealist 
(here the romantic idealist) and 
the realist. This sub-plot differs 
from the other sub-plot, however, 
for it sets different characters in 
opposition to one another. Levine 
is a youngster who looks upon war 
through the eyes of a romantic 
dreamer. He idealizes, in his child- 
ish mind, the glory of war: “The 
laurel of glory provided it was even 
moderately leafed, had human 
blood on; that was permissable only 
when motherland itself was at 
stake. Peace abolished it, and that 
man who would choose between 
glory and peace had best let his 
voice be small indeed—.” (p. 101) 
He reads Gaston de la Tour and, 
near despair, realizes that he has 
missed his opportunity for glory, 
“and he would return to London if 
he must without ribbons on his 
coat.” (p. 101) In the letter that 
he is drafting to his mother, he 
strikes the pose of the gallant war- 
rior. (p. 102) 

His disillusionment when he dis- 
covers that the sum total of all his 
training results in a fake flight 
through fake artillery in a plane 
armed with fake tracer bullets to 
escort a German general through 
allied lines destroys him. There is 
no other solution for him but 
suicide in romantic despair. Le- 
vine’s counterpart in the major plot 
is the Quartermaster General who 
is almost as naive in his idealism 
as young Levine. He dreams of the 
future Generalissimo as the savior 
of mankind. In some mysterious 
way he expects to change the na- 
ture of the military clique. It is 
only after he too is disillusioned by 


the arrival of the German general 
and tries to commit military suicide 
by resigning that he recognizes that 
the military is a race separated from 
the mass of humanity. It should be 
noted that his attempt to resign 
follows immediately in the narra- 
tion upon the suicide of Lieutenant 
Levine. (p 326) 

It is only at this time that he 
recognizes the distinction between 
the military clique and the rest of 
mankind. “We, you and I and our 
whole unregenerate and unregener- 
atable kind;” he charges in a 
speech to the Generalissimo; “not 
only you and I and our tight close 
jealous unchallengeable hierarchy 
behind this wire and our opposite 
German one behind that one, but 
more, worse: our whole small re- 
pudiated and homeless species 
about the earth who not only no 
longer belong to man, but even to 
earth itself, since we have had to 
make this last base desperate cast 
in order to hold our last desperate 
and precarious place on it.” (p. 
327) 

Significant of the disillusionment 
and spiritual suicide of the Quar- 
termaster General is his parting 
comment to the Generalissimo after 
his attempt to resign. When he 
takes his leave, he says merely, 
“Good-bye” and walks away. He 
stops at the door, turns about, and 
returns: 


“And something else,” the Quarter- 
master General said. “To say. Some- 
thing else—” 

“With God,” the old general said. 

“Of course,” the Quartermaster 
General said. “That was it. I al- 
most said it.” (p. 333) 


Formerly, in the height of his 
youthful idealism, when he relieved 
the future Generalissimo from his 
tour of duty in Africa, his favorite 
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way of saying farewell was not 
“Good-bye”; it was, “With Christ, 
in God, go now.” (p. 264) It is 
significant in the second farewell 
after his disillusionment that he no 
longer has his belief in the Messi- 
anic role of the Generalissimo, and 
he no longed has his belief in God. 
He, like the Generalissimo but 
without the other’s realistic vision, 
is left with only his belief in man. 

In the Levine plot, the German 
general represents the opposite ex- 
treme to young Gerald Levine. He 
is the ultimate militarist. His 
counterpart in the major plot, of 
course, is the old Generalissimo. He 
identifies the role he plays clearly 
and unmistakably: “ ‘But it will be 
too late, it will be over, finished; 
twelve months from now and we— 
not they for this but we, us—will 
have to plead with you on your 
terms for their survival, since al- 
ready it is impossible to extricate 
theirs from ours. Because I am a 
soldier first, then a German, then— 
or hope to be—a victorious German. 
But that is not even second, but 
only third. Because this—’ again he 
indicated the uniform ‘—is more 
important than any German or 
even any victory.’ (p. 307) He is, 
to be sure, a grotesque extension of 
the position of the Generalissimo, 
who also, it will be recalled, re- 
cognizes the distinction between 
mankind and the military corps. 
Once to the Quartermaster Gen- 
eral, the Generalissimo says: “You 
say they [mankind] do not need me 
to save themselves from me and us 
[the military clique] since they 
themselves will save themselves if 


they are only let alone, only de- 
fended and preserved that long 
from me and us [the militarists].” 
(p. 330) He later restates this dis- 
tinction in his conversation with 
his son: “Oh yes,” he says to Stefan 
in the Thursday night interview, 
“I can destroy you tomorrow morn- 
ing and save us for the time.” (p. 
347) 

The German general, the ulti- 
mate militarist, lacks the saving 
graces of the Generalissimo’s hu- 
manism. But just as Levine is a 
grotesque counterpart of the Quar- 
termaster General in his idealized 
view of warfare, so also is the Ger- 
man General the grotesque counter- 
part of the French Generalissimo. 
His brutal destruction of his own 
pilot after being landed safely at 
the British airport matches the deli- 
berate sacrifice of the Legionaire to 
military necessity. The one great 
difference between the two acts, 
however, is that the one averts a 
war and a greater slaughter of hu- 
man beings, whereas the other ac- 
complishes nothing but to save the 
face of a slave to military tradition. 

Once the intricate relationships 
both in theme and in character 
have been unravelled, A Fable 
emerges as a tightly knit and won- 
derfully intricate extension of a 
basic theme that runs through all 
Faulkner's major novels and 
stories and culminates in Intruder 
in the Dust. The struggle between 
idealism and realism has, in A 
Fable, transcended the boundaries 
of Yoknapatawpha County and has 
been applied to all mankind. 

University of Buffalo 





1William Faulkner, A Fable (New York: 
Random House, 1954), p. 163. Through- 
out this paper, all quotations will be from 


this edition and will be cited by par- 
enthetical reference, 
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THEMATIC DEVELOPMENT IN 


T. S. ELIOT’S “HYSTERIA” 


HENRY CHRISTIAN 


A review in The Nation (Lon- 
don) of August, 1916, states that 
the writing in Catholic Anthology' 
represents ‘“‘a tentative and stum- 
bling advance beyond Imagism into 
more secure poetic territory.” The 
review continues by giving a brief 
outline of the imagist revolution 
and scolding Ezra Pound for allow- 
ing his contributions to express the 
quality of continued rebellion. 
Some of the other authors discussed 
fare little better. But for one author 
represented in Catholic Anthology 
there is nothing but praise. T. S. 
Eliot, it seems, is learning to use 
the pictorial element of “free verse” 
in the correct manner—“from with- 
in outwards.” His impressions are 
derived “not from any external ir- 
regularity of stress or metre, but 
from a structural, an inward conse- 
quence.” If modern poetry will fol- 
low Mr. Eliot, it will be taking a 
worthwhile direction.’ 

The Eliot selections upon which 
such judgment was based in 1916 
were “The Love Song of J. Alfred 
Prufrock,” “Portrait of a Lady,” 
“The Boston Evening Transcript,” 
“Miss Helen Slingsby” (Aunt 
Helen) , and “Hysteria.” The first 
four of these titles are well known 
and often discussed; but “Hys- 
teria,” though recognizable to Eliot 
readers and therefore known, has 
had littie or no discussion centered 
upon it. The Nation applied the 
adjectives ingenious and sprightly 
to “Hysteria,” and nothing further 
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appears to have happened. Yet the 

lece has always been reprinted;* 
the author has never repudiated his 
effort. It would seem, therefore, 
that here an Eliot reader might 
well take a second look. 

To describe the plot of “Hys- 
teria” is not difficult. The narrator, 
a man, is telling of having sat across 
a table from a woman while they 
waited to have tea served. The place 
was public. The woman was laugh- 
ing. The narrator was affected by 
the laughter. A closer look at the 
selection indicates the detail of this 
event. As the narrator listened to 
the woman’s laughter, he realized 
he had become a part of that laugh- 
ter. He was suddenly dissociated 
from his mental and physical sta- 
bility. He seemed to go where the 
laughter went and flow where the 
laughter flowed. Then slowly he 
began to regain possession of him- 
self and his senses and thought 
through his situation to a possible 
conclusion. If in the selection the 
woman was not hysterical, she was 
at least laughing long and hard; 
but only she laughed—and continu- 
ed to do so after the close of the 
passage. The narrator certainly did 
not laugh, but he did become hys- 
terical. 

Yet such simple description only 
partially explains the piece, for 
Eliot also employs a structural de- 
velopment which makes every 
word contribute to the meaning. 
As the narrator tells what happen- 
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ed, both he and the reader live 
through the experience of hysteria. 
This may perhaps be best illustrat- 
ed by arranging the selection ac- 
cording to its punctuation stops. 
(Catholic Anthology omitted the 
comma after “stopped”; no other 
edition has.) 


1 As she laughed I was aware of 
becoming involved in her laugh- 
ter and being part of it, 

2 until her teeth were only accident- 
al stars with a talent for squad- 
drill. 

I was drawn in by short gasps, 

inhaled at each momentary recov- 


ery, 

lost finally in the dark caverns of 
her throat, 

bruised by the ripple of unseen 
muscles. 

An elderly waiter with trembling 
hands was hurriedly spreading a 
pink and white checked cloth 
over the rusty green iron table, 
saying: 

“If the lady and gentleman wish 
to take their tea in the garden, 

if the lady and gentleman wish to 
take their tea in the garden. . .” 

10 I decided that if the shaking of her 

breasts could be stopped, 

11 some of the fragments of the after- 

noon might be collected, 

12 and I concentrated my attention 

with careful subtlety to this end. 


Now the variation in length of 
clause and phrase is clear. Lines 
1-2 carry the narrator from a sud- 
den awareness of his slipping from 
reality to complete dissociation. His 
mind records not what his eyes still 
see—a woman laughing—but only 
the bright flashes that the woman’s 
teeth have become in relation to 
the free state which now possesses 
the narrator. The sweeping feeling 
of dissociation as it takes hold is 
carried on by the motion of these 
two lines. Normally, the intro- 
ductory adverb clause As she laugh- 
ed requires a comma before the 
new subject J; but Eliot drops the 
comma in order to make the first 
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sweep as long as possible—so long in 
fact that it may confuse, as the 
laughter confused in the actual 
event. The first two lines are also 
the long peals of sound that come 
early in prolonged laughter. In 
lines 3-6, however, the shorter 
laughs and the need of breath 
which causes them have set in. The 
narrator, now fully a part of the 
laughter, has happen to him what 
happens to the laughing. The 
rapidity with which line 3 can be 
spoken, facilitated by the seven 
one-syllable words, creates both the 
sharpness and the suddenness of a 
gasp, especially if the line is com- 
pared to lines 1-2. The fourth line 
is truly a pause for breath. The 
eight syllables of the words momen- 
tary recovery bring the moton to a 
temporary halt and fortify the 
action of the iambic up beat em- 
bodied in the word inhaled. In line 
5 there is a sweeping motion again; 
the line is relatively easy to say and 
contains more words than the lines 
with which it belongs. Here too the 
“dark caverns” remind the reader 
of the narrator’s spatial confusion. 
The last line of the set illustrates 
the thorough loss of control the 
narrator suffered. Defenseless, he is 
bruised, but in so gentle a manner, 
for it is only the “ripple” of the 
muscles that he feels. But the word 
ripple is also onomatopoetic here 
and reminds the reader of the 
laughter, radiating outward. Lines 
3-6 also retain a unity by having 
the four verbs in series depend on 
the one subject pronoun J. 

There is an abrupt change in 
line 7, however, when the waiter’s 
intrusion in the scene is described. 
The waiter is old, and his hands 
tremble; he hurries because the 
couple has been sitting long 
enough to make their presence well 
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known. He wants to be of service, 
but from what he says he would 
perhaps also like to move the 
couple outside. The waiter is a 
reality in the narrator’s mind and 
in the event, and the line in which 
he appears is the longest in the 
passage. But when the waiter 
speaks, his voice too echoes the 
rhythm of the laughter and carries 
it on for two lines. The narrator 
then carries the laughter to the end 
of the passage. These are again 
longer lines (8-12), indicating that 
the laughs are again in long peals. 
But more important, these long 
lines indicate the narrator’s attempt 
to return to reality. The waiter has 
been both a screen and a sudden 
focal object, and the narrator is 
able to bring himself to the point 
of decisions. In line 10 he uses 
the word stopped and in line 11 the 
word collected. This word collected 
is perhaps the key to the last six 
lines. Now that he is almost lucid 
again, the narrator hopes to collect 
some fragments of the afternoon. 
The momentary distraction caused 
by the waiter was enough to allow 
the narrator to focus on details. He 
saw, rather than “accidental stars,” 
a “pink and white checked cloth” 
and the “rusty green iron able;” 
and he collected these and was able 
to tell of them as the process of re- 
association began. These fragments 
of the event and of the afternoon 
are a base on which to rebuild 
order, and the narrator is able 
finally to concentrate his attention 
with careful subtlety. But the situa- 
tion is not calm as yet. Although 
the subject J has its first transitive 
verb “decided,” line 10 admits an 
“if” in respect to stopping the shak- 
ing of the breasts; line 11 says 
“might;” and there is still the 
laughter going on and on. The 


phrase “some of the fragments” in 
line 11 could easily have been 
“some fragments” had not Eliot 
wanted both to indicate that not 
everything could be saved and to 
lengthen the line. The same is true 
for the extra syllables provided by 
the words concentrated and atten- 
tion and the phrase “with care- 
ful subtlety” in the last line, for 
“and I concentrated my attention 
subtly to this end” would have had 
the same meaning. But to follow 
through with the return to a near 
normal condition within the laugh- 
ter rhythm, line 12 had to be the 
longest of the last five lines. This 
construction becomes even more 
clear if it is realized that by syllable 
count line 12 is four syllables long- 
er than lines 10 and 11, both of 
which have fifteen syllables. The 
suggested line 12 would make it 
equal to lines 10 and 11. It is also 
interesting to note in respect to 
Eliot’s sense of composition that 
lines 1-2 have a total of forty-two 
syllables, and lines 3-6 (if the 
second s in gasps is articulated) 
also have a total of forty-two sylla- 
bles. Lines 8-9 are of course equal. 
There are other technical devices 
that contribute to the sound of the 
laughter. The use of “squad-drill” 
in line 2 can refer both to the ar- 
rangement of the teeth in squares 
and rows and to the possible mo- 
tion of the teeth as part of the 
laughing mouth. (That they yawn 
above the narrator is not harmed in 
any way by this line of thought.) 
The heavy stresses of “squad-drill” 
also terminate the sweep into dis- 
sociation as well as give a possible 
accentual sound of the ha, ha of 
laughter. The waiter’s words also 
embody a possible ha-ha, ha-ha 
within the verse structure of “to 
take their tea.” In fact, the last few 
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syllables of each line have varia- 
tions of stress depending on what 
motion is necessary at the moment. 

But if the laughter is persistent 
and does continue, what of the nar- 
rator? He may well slip back into 
deep hysteria. It is assumed that he 
did not, but Eliot has arranged for 
the possibility by the word selec- 
tion. There is another aspect to the 
narrator too. He has centered his 
attention on the woman’s breasts. 
There is little chance that Eliot 
could create the experience of 
hysteria and still remain unaware 
of the depth of definition and the 
etymology of the word. Therefore, 
he must have realized the sexual 
connotation possible within the 
episode. The narrator’s loss of con- 
trol thus allows new possibilities of 
interpretation for the words caverns 
and unseen-muscles, especially 
when the final center of attention 
is the breasts. But there is no great 
need to pursue the idea very far. 
The narrator need not act directly 
in relation to the breasts; he must 
simply by some course bring about 
an effect which stabilizes the situa- 
tion. The cessation of the shaking 
will then be just a part of the re- 
sult. 

There is perhaps more that 
could be said about the thematic 
development of “Hysteria,” but 
enough has been presented to illu- 
strate the scope of the piece. That 
Eliot was able to create the exper- 
ience of hysteria is clear; it could 
be well illustrated if one were to 
compare John Rodker’s poor at- 
tempt to simulate another emotion 
in his “Fear’’ which also appeared 
in Catholic Anthology. But still 
one is left with the problem of how 
“Hysteria” may be of use to the 
reader who has before him Eliot’s 
total achievement to date. Natur- 


ally the possibilities of lengthy 
answer are small; the work is too 
early and too narrow. That “Hys- 
teria” is or is not a poem has little 
bearing. Eliot may perhaps class it 
a “short prose.”* A reader may 
better understand the problem of 
imagism, poetry, prose, and the 

rose-poem as it was discussed after 
1915 by reading the remarks of 
Eliot and others in Hughes’ Ima- 
gism and the Imagists.’ But poetry 
or not, “Hysteria” has some bear- 
ing on or relationship to at least 
the other early works. As a charact- 
er, the narrator follows the lines of 
Prufrock and the young man in 
“Portrait of a Lady.” He does not 
care for the situation in which he 
finds himself; it was and in retelling 
is distasteful; he would prefer it 
not to have happened. But of the 
three, the narrator is the most posi- 
tive. While Prufrock cannot make 
his visit and while the young man 
must borrow every changing shape 
before he leaves of his own accord, 
the narrator decided and concen- 
trated “with careful subtlety.” Per- 
haps he is neither so insensitive as 
the Sweeney of Mrs. Porter’s estab- 
lishment nor so forward as the car- 
buncular clerk, but then his prob- 
lem is more intense and his opposi- 
tion more complex. Of all the early 
Eliot males, the narrator comes 
closest to Mr. Apollinax. 

Yet it is not in characterization 
but in structure that “Hysteria” 
seems to be of most use. When 
there is so little with which to 
work, it is foolish to seek for the 
piece a scheme of stresses similar 
to Helen Gardner’s, but it is not 
unwise to notice Eliot’s experi- 
ments with stressed syllables in 
speech. If the dramatic monologue 
and drama are important in Eliot’s 
writing, “Hysteria” is worth investi- 





gating. If Eliot’s poems have often 
“taken their inception from some 
cadence running through his head” 
as F.O. Matthiessen illustrated, 


what better chance to see his ability 
at work than when he heard the 
cadence of laughter? If the em- 
phasis of Eliot’s theory and practice 
is on the “absorption of the ‘idea’ 
into the sensuous embodiment of 
image and rhythm,’¢ 


this early 


1London, 1915. 

*Fragmenta Aurea, The Nation (Lon- 
don), Vol. XIX, August 26, 1916, pp. 
670, 672. 

8Only John Rodker’s 264 copy edition 
of Ara Vus [sic] Prec, London, 1920, 
omitted it. 


piece will show one aspect of that 
emphasis. The method of “Hys- 
teria” is too narrow to admit the 
mythical method, too intense to 
allow prolonged use, and perhaps 
to much allied to imagistic theories. 
But still it stands in the body of 
Eliot’s work—an early observation 
of method and movement. 


Brown University 


4T. S. Eliot, “Prose and Verse,” The 
Chapbook, No. 22, April, 1921, pp. 5-6. 

5Glen Hughes, Imagism and the Imag- 
ists, Stanford, 1931, Chapt. IV. 

8Elizabeth Drew, T. S. Eliot: The Design 
of His Poetry, N. Y., 1950, p. 22. 
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AIKEN, CONRAD 

Jones, William M., “Silent Snow, Secret 
Snow,” Ex licator, Volume 18, No. 34, 
March, 1 

“In ‘Silent Snow, Secret Snow’ Aiken re- 

veals the final break with wong Bo that 

comes in some forms of mental illnes 

(B.K.) 


ALEICHEM, SHOLEM 

Leftwich, Joseph, “The ‘Mark Twain’ of 
Yiddish Literature,” Unesco Courier, 
13:26-30, April, 1960. 

[A centenary tribute to the Russian whose 

works are the enduring monuments of 

Yiddish literature.] 
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AMERICAN LITERATURE 

Guerard, Albert J., “Introduction to the 
Cambridge —_ Realists,” Audience, 
7:57-9, Spring, 1 

A new school of anti-realism has sprung 

up among young writers (including John 

Hawkes, William Palmer, Aristides Stav- 

rolakes) in Cambridge; the chief char- 

acteristics of its writing seems to be vio- 

lent fantasy and horror. (E.T.) 


AMIS, KINGSLEY 

Colville, Derek, “The Sane New World of 
Kingsley Amis,” Bucknell Review, 9: 
46- o March, 1960 

Although he has not fully matured as a 





writer, Kingsley Amis is an enormously 
engaging novelist whose books offer a 
much-needed corrective to postwar society; 
his world is “quite the most cheering thing 
to emerge from the novel since the war.” 
(M.H.M.) 


Hilty, Peter, “Kingsley Amis and Mid- 
Century Humor,” Discourse, 3:26-8, 
37-45, January, 1960. 

The “simpleton attitude” that Amis fre- 

quently employs to achieve his humorous 

effects has a therapeutic value; but he ap- 
pears to have little to say and his success- 
ful parody style may in part account for 

his failure to treat a serious theme. (W. 

G.F.) 


AUDEN, WYSTAN HUGH 
Hough, Ingeborg, “Song for St. Cecilia's 


Day,” Explicator, Volume 18, No. 35, 
March, 1960. 
Auden says that music, “the untranslat- 
able, alone among the arts has the power 
‘to restore our fallen day,” to rearrange 
our scale of values.” (B.K.) 


Quinn, Sister Bernetta M., O.S.F., “Persons 
and Places in Auden,” Renascence, 12: 
115-24, Spring, 1960. 

“His images fit one inside the other, like 

Japanese boxes: The individual with his 

private landscape at the center; next, the 

limestone regions of his boyhood; then 

England and/or Spain, a larger ‘symbol 

of us all’; and enclosing the rest, the sym- 

bol of the Just City.” (K.L.) 


BECKETT, SAMUEL 
Harvey, Lawrence E., “Art and the Exist- 
ential in En Attendant Godot” PMLA, 
75:137-45, March, 1960. 
En Attendant Godot is neither a Christian 
morality play nor an atheistic-existentialist 
one. Rather, Beckett, “simultaneously at- 
tacks and ultilizes the patterns of existence” 
(temporal, spatial). Man’s most honest 
and worthy posture is “this lucid alterna- 
tion between illusion and reality, this an- 
guishing oscillation that is ‘Waiting.’” 
(B.K.) 


BELLOW, SAUL 

Friedman, Ralph, “Saul Bellow: The Illu- 
sion of Environment,” Wisconsin Studies 
in Contemporary Literature, 1:51-65, 
Winter, 1960. 

Increasingly in Bellow’s work, society iron- 

ically reflects the hero’s consciousness 

while being the source and creator of his 

condition. Bellow confronts the dissolu- 
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tion of the self with a parallel dissolution 
of the world. (B.K.) 


BETJEMAN, JOHN 
Stanford, Derek, “Mr. Betjeman’s Satire,” 
— Reivew, May, 1960, pp. 
In spite of critic Bernard Bergonzi’s state- 
ment that Betjeman “fails as satirist be- 
cause he has no very clear conviction from 
which to direct his attacks,” he does make 
clear some objects of his satire. He does 
not satirize class, but error, presumption, 
bad taste, folly. (F.L.) 


BRITISH LITERATURE 

Haden, H. J., “The Identity of Eric Har- 
rison,” Notes and Queries, 205:149, 
April, 1960. 

Novels attributed to Eric Harrison were 

written by Amos and Margaret Anne 

England. (W.G.F.) 


Lund, Mary Graham, “The Androgynous 
Moment: Woolf and Eliot,’ Renascence, 
12:74-8, Winter, 1960. 

Both The Waves and The Cocktail Party 

are concerned with the continual process 

of individuation, and in both Celia and 

Rhoda the first step is the sense of isola- 

tion. (K.L.) 


Peschmann, Hermann, “The Noncon- 
formists: Angry Young Men, ‘Lucky 
Jims,’ and ‘Outsiders,’” English, 13:12- 
16, Spring, 1960. 

Labels are misleading for the understand- 

ing of a “period or of the aims, ideas, and 

techniques of any writing group.” In 

England at the present various labels are 

attached to a group who have primarily 

one thing in common: nonconformity. 

They are “in rebellion against certain 

aspects of their milieu,” and they contri- 

bute a needed “vitality” to letters. 

(J.M.D.) 


BYNNER, WITTER 

Colony, Horatio, “Witter Byner, Poet of 
Today,” Literary Review, 3:338-61, 
Spring, 1960. 

Both the prose and poetry of Bynner 

show his “democratic idealism,” his 

mastery of satire, and the progress of his 

thought through several “periods.” (E.T.) 


CAMPBELL, ROY 

Collins, Harold R., “Roy Campbell: The 
The Talking Bronco,” Boston University 
Studies in English, 4:49-63, Spring, 1960. 

Critics may tend to boycott his poetry and 

belittle his translations, but Campbell's 





work has opulence, vigor, clarity, and self- 
confidence—a kind of “warrior” or chi- 
valric spirit at odds with a cautious and 
colorless “industrial” spirit. (F.J.P.) 


CAMUS, ALBERT 
O’Brien, Justin, and Leonard S. Roudiez, 
“Camus,” Saturday Review, 43:19-21, 
February 13, 1960. 
From the spiritual anguish that he shared 
with his contemporaries in this age of im- 
mature nihilism and despair, Camus 
“emerged as a staunch defender of our 
positive moral values, an exemplar for 
the thinking youth of today.” The central 
motif of his artistic sensitivity is his belief 
in the golden mean and the brotherhood 
of man. (W.E.K.) 


CHEKOV, ANTON 

Bentley, Pauline, “Chekov, Contrast with 
Conscience,” Unesco Courier, 13:4-12, 
January, 1960. 

[This article is based on a Unesco docu- 

mentary radio program celebrating 

Chekov’s centenary.] (W.G.F.) 


Tracy, Robert, “A Chekov Anniversary,” 
Slavic and East European Journal, 18: 
25-34, Spring, 1960. 

The sympathetic reception of the first 

English-language performance of The 

Seagull by the Glasgow Repetory Theatre, 

November 2, 1909, was largely due to di- 

rector George Calderon’s preliminary 

lecture preparing the audience to under- 

stand Chekov’s innovations. (W.G.F.) 


Yelizarova, Mario, “Chekov—An Unsur- 
passed Master of the Short Story,” 
Unesco Courier, 13:13-15, January, 1960. 

Outstanding in Chekov’s artistic method 

is his ability to incorporate a picture of 

the intricacy and the manfold entangle- 
ments of human life into a story about an 

extremely simple subject. (W.G.F.) 


COMPARATIVE LITERATURE 
Dieckman, Liselotte, “The Dancing 
Electra,” Texas Studies in Literature 
and Language, 2:3-16, Spring, 1960. 
In their modern treatments of the ancient 
myth, Hugo von Hoffsmanthal and Jean- 
Paul Sartre, although their purposes are 
quite different, have created a new tradi- 
tion of a dancing Electra. (W.G-F.) 


Moore, Charles H., “Rolland and Haupt- 
mann before the ‘Melee,’” Romanic 
Review, 51:103-14, April, 1960. 

A study of Rolland’s “quarrel with Haupt- 
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mann” throws light on Rolland’s earlier 
writings, “particularly the critical passages 
in Jean-Christophe which concern modern 
Germany.” (R.G.L. 


Politzer, Heinz, “Franz Kafka and Albert 
Camus: Parables for Our Time,” Chi- 
cago Review, 14:47-65, Spring, 1960. 

“Modern parables . . . are statements of 


man’s awareness of the supernatural, but 
rather than bridging the gap between the 
here and the there, the rational and the 
irrational, they reveal and perpetuate this 
gap in an insoluble enigma.” (W.G.F.) 


COMPTON-BURNETT, IVY 

Jefferson, D. W., “A Note on Ivy Compton- 
Burnett,” Review of English Literature, 
1:19-24, April, 1960. 

“The peculiar limitations of her art—its 

spareness, its dryness—may be regarded 

partly as assets if we see them as an 

ironical reflection on the age which drives 

the artist to such disciplines to avoid 

banality.” (W.G.F.) 


McCabe, Bernard, “Ivy Compton-Burnett, 
An English Eccentric,” Critique: Studies 
in Modern Fiction, 2:47-63, Winter- 
Spring, 1960. 

Although Miss Compton-Burnett is de- 

fended as a serious novelist with genuine 

comic power, an examination of her entire 
canon points up serious flaws. Her novels 
are repetitious and marred by melodra- 
matic devices and obscurities that appear 
to be merely eccentric. Her characters lack 
passion, and too often her static novels 
bog down in monotony and aimlessness. 
(G.O.) 


CONRAD, JOSEPH 

Bowen, Robert O., “Loyality and Tradi- 
tion in Conrad,” Reanascence, 12:125-31, 
Spring, 1960. 

Conrad’s characters are remarkably free of 

determinism, and are left free to choose. 

The choice they are often forced to make 

is between the “private ego and the larger 

self of a tradition.” (K.L. 


Robinson, E. Arthur, “The Secret Sharer,” 
Explicator, Volume 18, No. 28, Febru- 
ary, 1960. 

From his secret sharer, the captain gains 

“courage to act despite the danger of 

doing evil, plus, no doubt, an object lesson 

in self-control (which does include ‘exor- 
cism’ of more outright evil) , symbolized 

by the sharer’s leaving the ship.” (B.K.) 





Wright, Elizabeth Cox, “The Defining 
Function of Vocabulary in Conrad’s 
The Rover,” South Atlantic Quarterly, 
59:265-77, Spring, 1960. 

“The Rover is neither a boy’s adventure 

story nor a lurid melodrama ... The 

events of the narrative are those of the 
large pattern of action of the ancient hero 
tales.” Its importance lies, however, in the 

“fresh, new and particular comment made 

on the old material . . . so open to succes- 

sive interpretive recastings.” 


CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE— 
GENERAL 

Miles, Leland, “The Writer and His 
Sources of Inspiration,” Hanover Forum, 
6:65-83, Winter, 1959-60. 

A study of Eliot and Joyce demonstrates 

that creative writing courses cannot sup- 

plant reading as an inspiration for the 

writer. (W.G.F.) 


Slonim, Marc, “Four Western Writers on 
Tolstoy,” Russian Review, 19:187-204, 
April, 1960. 

[Chesterton, Shaw, Rolland, and Mann 

on Tolstoy, the man and his work.] 

(R.G.L.) 


Wood, Frederick T., “Current Literature, 
1958: Prose, Poetry, and Drama,” 
English Studies, 41:48-58, February, 
1960. 

In 1958, in the field of the novel, “there 

were a number of works of sufficient merit 

and interest to suggest that we may be on 
the verge of a period of fresh vitality . . .” 

In the field of poetry, “the year was more 

notable for collected editions . . .” The 

year has not been outstanding in drama. 

(C.K.L.) 


CRANE, STEPHEN 

Eby, Cecil D., Jr., ““The Source of Crane’s 
Metaphor, ‘Red Barge of Courage,’” 
American Literature, 32-204-7, May, 
1960. 

The source of Crane’s title is the famous 

Red Diamond badge of General Philip 

Potomac, apparently the first identifying 

patch worn by a Union Army command. 

(W.G.F.) 


Soloman, Eric, “A Gloss on The Red 
Badge of Courage,” Modern Language 
Notes, 75:111-13, February, 1960. 

“*The Veteran’ proves that even though 

Henry Fleming, at the end of The Red 

Badge of Courage, may seem unchanged, 

he has actually learned honesty and self- 

abnegation.” (M.J.O.) 
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CRITICISM 
Utley, Francis L., “Structural Linguistics 
and the Literary Critic,” Journal of 
Aesthetics and Art Criticism, 18-319-28, 
March 1960. 
By reviewing the successive contributions 
of historical linguistics, General Semantics, 
and structural linguistics to the recent 
study of poetic structures, Utley argues 
that critics and teachers may well benefit 
from the rigor linguistics fosters in liter- 
ary analysis, and that they should develop 
a place for linguistics in the English cur- 
riculum. (M.J.O.) 


CROATIAN LITERATURE 

Kadic, Ante, “Croatian Emigré Writers,” 
Slavic and East European Journal, 18: 
35-43, Spring, 1960. 

Although Croatian writers abroad still 

write in their native language, they are 

diminishing their tempo because of lack 

of financial support and a receptive audi- 

ence and also because of loss of contact 

with other native users of the tongue. 

(W.G.F.) 


DAVIS, RICHARD HARDING 
Osborn, Scott C., “Richard Harding Davis: 
Critical Battleground,” American Quart- 
erly, 12:84-92, Spring, 1960. 
During Davis's first flush of popularity in 
the 1890's, he was accepted both by the 
“Komantic” defenders of the genteel tra- 
dition and the “Realistic” literary rebels 
who clustered around Howells; by the 
time of his death in 1916, he was viewed 
as champion of the Romantic tradition 
by its surviving exponents but rejected 
as a superficial failure by the Realists. 
(W.G.F.) 


DOUGHTY, CHARLES M. 

Bishop, Jonathan, “The Heroic Ideal in 
Doughty’s Arabia Deserta,” Modern 
— Quarterly, 21:59-68, March, 
1960. 


The efficacy of Christ-like humanity, a 
main theme of Arabia Deserta, is develop- 
ed through action and style: “Doughty 
the adventurer retires before the aggres- 
sions of his antagonists; Doughty the 
writer withdraws from his words, leaving 
behind energetic particulars of exper- 
ienoe organized in an impersonal rhythm.” 
(GS.) 


DRAMA 

Adler, Jacob H., “Ibsen, Shaw, and 
Candida,” JEGP, 59:50-8, January, 1960. 

A comparison of Shaw’s Candida with 

Ibsen’s The Wild Duck indicates a close 








relationship between the two plays. The 
comparison serves especially to provide 
“additional insights into Shaw’s characters 
and their function in his play.” (C.K.L.) 


Chaitanya, Krishna, “Modern Indian 
Drama,” Modern Drama, 2:403-9, Febru- 
ary 1960. 

Within the past six years, fifty dramatic 

groups have begun successfully operating 

in New Delhi. “This phenomenal-almost 
hysterical—activity is due basically to the 
energy generated by the political emanci- 
pation.” Furthermore, “the process of self- 
discovery has only just begun.” (C.K.L.) 


Kaufman, R. J., “On the Supersession of 
the Modern Classic Style,” Modern Drama, 
2:358-69, February, 1960. 

*. . . We may have seen the end of 
Modern Drama . . . We seem to be enter- 
ing a new period of dramatic activity as 
different from what we can call the 
Modern Classic era as the Restoration is 
from the Elizabethan.” (C.K.L.) 


Littlewood, John, “Plays for the People,” 
World Theatre, 8:283-90, Winter, 1959- 
60 


By employing “contemporary and vital 
material,” the theatre can realize its 
social purpose. The recognized need for 
a popular theatre could be fulfilled by 
adhering to “the present tense.” (S.G.L.) 


DURRELL, LAWRENCE 

Kermode, Frank, “Fourth Dimension,” A 
Review of English Literature, 1:73-7, 
April, 1960. 

Durrell’s tetralogy is not basically erotic; 

rather it is about art’and the artist. Dur- 

rell’s position is that “art is therapeutic 

but not didactic” and that the artist is 

not concerned with joy alone, but must 

submit to despair. (W.F.G.) 


Mackworth, Cecily, “Lawrence Durrell and 
the New Romanticism,” Twentieth 
Century, 167:203-13, March, 1960. 

Durrel’s new romanticism in the Alex- 

andria Quartet is composed of exotic 

characters; melodramatic action; the im- 

mense and mysterious importance of sex; 

the problem of time; and most important, 
the search for a form to convey truth. 

(E.L.) 


DURRENMATT, FRIEDRICH 

Kirchberger, Lida, “‘Kleider machen 
Leute’ and _ Diirrenmatt’s ‘Panne’”, 
Monatshefte, 52:1-8, January, 1960. 
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Alfredo Traps, the central figure in Diir- 
renmatt’s short novel, like the tailor- 
become-count in Keller’s Kleider machen 
Leute (1873), is caught in the web of his 
own improvisation. But for Traps there is 
no nineteenth-cenutry rescue from the in- 
evitable. (R.H.L.) 


ELIOT, THOMAS STEARNS 

Arden, Eugene, “The ‘Other’ Lazarus in 
“‘Prufrock’,” Notes and Queries, n. s., 
7:33, 40, January, 1960. 

Prufrock resembles more nearly Lazarus, 

the beggar, in St. Luke than the more 

famous four-days dead brother of Mary 

and Martha in St. John. (W.G.F.) 


Bland, D. S., “T. S. Eliot’s Case-Book,” 
Modern Language Notes, 75:23-6, Jan- 
uary, 1960. 

Eliot’s play The Family Reunion seems 

to have been influenced by the novels of 

Miss Ivy Compton-Burnett. (M.J.O.) 


Dye, F., “Gerontion,” Explicator, Volume 
18, No. 39, April, 1960. 

The right relation of Gerontion to God 

and the natural world is presented nega- 

tively in terms of what it is not: God is 

not to be used by man or relegated to 

his “place” in history. (B.K.) 


Gleckner, Robert F., “Eliot’s ‘The Hol- 
low Men’ and Shakespeare’s Julius 
Caesar,” Modern Language Notes, 75: 
26-8, January, 1960. 

Title, thought, and image in _ Eliot’s 

poem reflects Shakepeare’s play; how- 

ever, Brutus, Cassius, and their fellow con- 

spirators were not “hollow men.” (M.J.O.) 


Monteiro, George, ““Gerontion, 67-75,” Ex- 
plicator, Volume 18, No. 30, February, 
1960. 

In imagery and symbolism which comes 

from Henry Adams, Gerontion ‘asks 

whether man in his continuous struggle 
with alien or indifferent forces can any 
longer believe in the validity of any 
spiritual or humanistic justification for his 
existence” and capitulates to a cosmos 
shaped by indifferent forces. (B.K) . 


Peake, Charles” “ ‘Sweeney Erect’ and the 
Emersonian Hero,” Neophilologus, 44: 
54-61, Number One, 1960. 

“Sweeney Erect’ can be read as a con- 

scious and ironic commentary on the 

matter and manner” of Emerson’s two 

essays Self-Reliance and History. (F.J.P.) 
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Shapiro, Karl, “T. S. Eliot: The Death of 
Literary Judgment,” Saturday Review, 
43:12-17, 34-6, February 27, 1960. 

Shapiro evaluates Eliot’s poems outside the 

force-field of critical theory with which 

Eliot and his worshippers have surround- 

ed them. The motivating force of Eliot's 

work has his futile “search for the mys- 
tical center of experience.” As a poet of 
religion, he is an anachronism in the 
modern world, “a poet of genius crippled 
by lack of faith and want of joy.” 
(W.E.K.) 


FAULKNER, WILLIAM 

Allen, Charles A., “William Faulkner: 
Comedy and the Purpose of Humor,” 
Arizona Quarterly, 16:59-69, Spring, 
1960. 

The humor in Faulkner’s fiction demon- 

strates with “satire, respect, and com- 

passion man’s comic fallibility.” (R.G.L.) 


Cross, Barbara M., “The Sound and the 
Fury: The Pattern of Sacrifice,” Arizona 
Quarterly, 16:5-16, Spring, 1960. 

“Most of the symbols fit smoothly into the 

fictive world: the ‘bright cold,’ the honey- 

suckle, the grunting pigs, the kitchen stove 
of the Compsons’ home have the textual 
richness of a real place, while the char- 
acters’ actions fit within that ‘probable 
world, which is the domain of fiction.” 
(R.G.L.) 


Howell, Elmo, “Faulkner’s Jumblies: The 
Nonsense World of As I Lay Dying,” 
Arizona Quarterly, 16:70-78, Spring, 
1960. 

“As I Lay Dying is a strange and confus- 

ing book because unity and point of view 

are never successfully established ... . 

Whatever serious themes the story may 

touch on,” the novel “achieves reality in 

its amazing nonsense.” (R.G.L.) 


MacLure, Millar, “Snopes: A Faulkner 
Myth,” Canadian Forum 39:245-50, 
February, 1960. 

[A review of the mythic elements in the 

Snopes trilogy.] (R.K.) 


Roberts, J. L., “The Individual and the 
Family: Faulkner’s As I Lay ing,” 
Arizona Quarterly, 16:26-38, Spring, 
1960. 

“One key to a basic interpretation seems 

to lie in a complex three-fold relationship: 

(1) the physical and psychological motives 

for the Journey, (2) the relationship be- 
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tween Addie Bundren and the rest of her 
family, and (3) the attitude of the Bun- 
drens—including Addie—toward Darl.” 
(R.G.L.) 


Stein, William B., “The Wake of Faulk- 
ner’s Sanctuary,” Modern Language 
Notes, 75:28-9, January, 1960. 

“The scene of Red’s wake climaxes Faulk- 

ner’s dramatization of a tragic spiritual 

catastrophe,” the “degradation of common 
human dignity and virtue” by the anti- 

christ. (M.J.O.) 


West, Ray B., Jr., “Faulkner’s Light in 
August: A View of Tragedy,” Wisconsin 
Studies in Contemporary Literature, 
1:5-12, Winter, 1960. 

Through the sacrificial death of Joe 

Christmas is the guilt of tke white and 

black races propitiated, while in the sym- 

bol of Lena’s child a new innocence is 

born, if into a world of evil. (B.K.) 


FEUCHTWANGER, LION 

Grasshut, F. S., “Lion Feuchtwanger and 
the Historical Novel,” Books Abroad, 
34:9-12, Winter, 1960. 

Feuchtwanger created a new kind of his- 

torical novel based on his perception 

of a “polar tension” between power and 

reason that determines the destiny of 

mankind. (W.G.F.) 


FICTION 
Grandsden, K. W., “Thoughts on Con- 
temporary Fiction,” A Review of English 
Literature, 1:7-17, April, 1960. 
It might help to clarify the different 
aims of different writers to classify the 
novel under three headings: the novel of 
sensibility of the Austen-Forester-James 
tradition, the novel of articulation in the 
manner of early Joyce and the An 
Young Men, and the novel as chronicle. 
(W.G.F.) 


Johnson, Dorothy M., “Emotion and the 


Fiction Writer,” Discourse, 3:113-8, 
April, 1960. 
Satisfactory fiction concerns somebody 


wanting something, which usually he tries 
to get; if he doesn’t try, “the story is de- 
pressing and either very dull or very liter- 
ary, perhaps both.” (W.G.F.) 


Laski, Audrey L., “Myths of Character: An 
Aspect of the Novel,” Nineteenth-Cen- 
tury Fiction, 14:330-43, March, 1960. 

Observing the basically similar characters 

in novels of Henry James leads to the 
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classification of types into four groups: 
Mythic Aristocrat, Heartless Aristocrat, 
Egoist, and Intellectual Idealist. The 
classification is illustrated by Trollope’s 
use of the Mythic Aristocrat in his poli- 
tical novels. (F.C.T.) 


Lutwack, Leonard, “Mixed and Uniform 
Prose Styles in the Novel,” Journal of 
Aesthetics and Art Criticism, 18:350-7, 
March, 1960. 

“A uniform style is assimilative in that 

it helps to create under a single aspect of 

language a single vision of the multiplicity 
of reality. . .. A mixed style novel may 
proceed from the variety that can be 
gained from exploiting the different 
potentials of the three genres composing 
the novel. It is the ideal vehicle for the 
writer who is motivated by the sipirt of 

irony and parody and who finds it im- 

possible to remain committed to a single 

vision of reality.” (M.J.O.) 


MacLennan, Hugh, “The Story of a 
Novel,” Canadian Literature, No. 3:35-9, 
Winter, 1960. 

Our basic attitudes to society have 

changed and the external action of the 

traditional novel is both inaccurate and 
inadequate. The basic human conflict is 
within the individual. MacLennan set 
out to write The Watch that Ends the 

Night with the determination to write a 

book which depended on this spirit-in- 

action, rather than  character-in-action, 

concept. (I.F.B.) 


Rovit, Earl H., “The Ambiguous Modern 
Novel,” Yale Review, 49:413-25, Spring, 
1960. 


The twentieth century blurring of the 
line between fiction and poetry has re- 
sulted in the novel’s loss of authority as a 
vehicle of social criticism, and in the un- 
likelihood of a comic novel in the great 
tradition or of a philosophic novel. (F.L.) 


FITZGERALD, F. SCOTT 
Westbrook, J. S., “Nature and Optics in 
The Great Gatsby,” American Litera- 
ture, 32:78-84, March, 1960. 
The primary subject of The Great Gatsby 
is the growth of Nick Carroway’s aware- 
ness. His Eastern adventures are “defined 
largely by references to a spurious and 
hallucinatory order of nature, the only 
kind acceptable or even recognizable” to 
his New York friends. Nick’s reformation 
“augurs the passing of a youthful culture 
into middle age.” (W.G.F.) 


FORD, FORD MADOX 
Lid, R. W. “Tietjens in Diguise,” Kenyon 
Review, 22:165-79, Spring, 1960. 

After An English Girl, in which the hero 
is “Christopher Tietjens without brain or 
backbone,” Ford gradually freed himself 
of unsuitable Pre-Raphaelite and Jame- 
sian influences; he learned from James 
that he must handle with his own tools 
the Jamesian theme of man in conflict 
with social conventions. (G.S.) 


Meixner, John A., “The Saddest Story,” 

Kenyon Review, 22:235-64, Spring, 1960. 
Using a pathetic, sensitive narrator to con- 
trol the language, style, emotion, and 
tempo, Ford created in The Good Soldier 
a terrible, typically twentieth-century 
tragedy within a “context of comic 
irony.” (GS.) 


FORSTER, EDWARD MORGAN 
Hale, Nancy, “A Passage to Relationship,” 
Antioch Review, 20:19-30, Spring, 1960. 
The novel establishes relationships. 
Though Forsters’ Passage to India em- 
phasizes separation, its chief “meaning” is 
that the characters are because they exist 
and that the relationship needs only to be 
accepted, as it is by Dr. Godbole, (F.C.T.) 


Hoy, Cyrus, “Forster's ene ysical 

Novel,” PMLA, 75:126-36, March, 1960. 
Howards End is concerned with these 
metaphysical problems: wherein lies the 
reality of experience; how is it to be 
known; and how is this knowledge to be 
preserved? The “inner life of intellect and 
spirit, and the outer life of the physical 
and sensory” must be connected because 
mutually dependent. (B.K.) 


FROST, ROBERT 
Sergeant, Elizabeth S., “England Discovers 
Robert Frost,” Atlantic Monthly, 205: 
61-5, May, 1960. 
Being closer to Hardy's conception of man 
and nature than to Yeats’s and Pound's, 
Frost “saw the background of nature as 
dangerously chaotic, beyond man’s reason- 
ing but not beyond man’s power to impose 
his own design upon.” Where Yeats poetic- 
ally viewed nature as a sort of backdrop, 
Frost lived in it concretely “with an eye 
for the neglected and the seemingly in- 
significant but fertile detail.” (W.K.) 


FUENTES, CARLOS 

Mead, Robert G., Jr., “Aspects of Mexican 
Literature Today,” Books Abroad, 34: 
5-8, Winter, 1960. 


Carlos Fuente’s panoramic novel, Le 
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regién mds transparente, which depicts 
post-revolutionary Mexico as “a nation 
without true character, a spiritual waste- 
land,” has been censured as too much 
influenced by foreign writers by hyperna- 
tionalists, denounced as reactionary by 
social realists, and defended by a small 
group of universalists who seek to 
broaden the base of Mexico’s culture. 


(W.G.F.) 


GERMAN LITERATURE 

Kahn, Lothar, “ The German War Novel,” 
Trace, No. 36, pp. 19-24, March-April, 
1960. 

The need for national self-examination 

has resulted in the extreme popularity of 

artistically unpretentious novels that in- 

variably side with the individual in “his 

struggle against the super-authority of the 

nation as vested in part of the officer 

class.” (W.G.F.) 


GHEON, HENRI 

Clémente, Sister Marie, C.H.M., “Henri 
Ghéon,” Renascence, 12:67-73, Winter, 
1960. 

[A review of the career of the French 

playwright.] (K.L.) 


GLASGOW, ELLEN 

Marshall, George O., Jr., “Hardy’s Tess 
and Ellen Glasgow’s Barren Ground,” 
Texas Studies in Literature and Langu- 
age, 1:517-21, Winter, 1960. 

“Similarities of theme, tone, and detail, 

added to the Calvinistic fatalism permeat- 

ing each book, suggest that Ellen Glasgow 

was influenced by Hardy's Tess to an ex- 

tent that perhaps she, herself, was un- 

aware.” (W.G.F.) 


McDowell, Frederick P. W., “Theme and 
Artistry in Ellen Glasgow’s The Shelter- 
ed Life,’ Texas Studies in Literature 
and Language, 1:502-16, Winter, 1960. 

“The disturbed relationship between Eva 

and George Birdsong is central in The 

Sheltered Life.” Eva becomes “an incarna- 

tion not only of the eternally feminine, 

but of the highest spiritual possibilities 
in life.” In the end, what she stands for 

is overwhelmed. (W.G.F.) 


GOLDING, WILLIAM 

Green, Peter, “The World of William 
Golding,” A Review of English Litera- 
ture, 1:62-72, April, 1960. 

“Golding is, primarily, a religious novel- 

ist; his constant theme is not the relation- 

ship of man to man, but the relationship 

of man, the individual, to the universe 
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and, through the 


(W.G-F.) 


universe, to God.” 


GROVE, FREDERICK PHILIP 
Holliday, W. B., “Frederick Philip Grove: 
An Impression,” Canadian Literature, 
No. 3:17-22, Winter, 1960. 
Grave, to whom life was a struggle against 
a blind impersonal fate, was preoccupied 
in his novels with the forces that impel 
mankind rather than with the individual. 
He was ——— that he did not 
achieve popular recognition and greater 
financial reward but his profound inte- 
grity would not allow him to sell his 
talent. (I.F.B.) 


HARDY, THOMAS 
Ransom, John Crowe, “Thomas Hardy’s 
Poems, and the Religious Difficulties 
of a Naturalist,” Kenyon Review, 22: 
169-93, Spring, 1960. 
Hardy had a _ powerful “metaphysical 
imagination, in the service of a theological 
passion”; this imagination was more 
fruitful in the “fabulous poems” with 
their strange “theologism” and “planetary 
spirits” than in the ms of common- 
place naturalism” and the Satires of Cir- 
cumstance. (G.S.) 


HEMINGWAY, ERNEST 

Arnold, Aerol, “The Doctor and the 
Doctor’s Wife,” Explicator, Volume 18, 
No. 36, March, 1960. 

The central idea of the story is that a 

man must face the truth and tell it. 

(B.K.) 


Mazzaro, Jerome, L., “George Peele and A 
Farewell to Arms: A Thematic Tie?”, 
Modern Language Notes, 75:118-9, Feb- 
ruary, 1960 . 

The changes in character caused by love 

and war (a shift from the profane to the 

spiritual) are the theme of both Peele’s 
poem and Hemingways’ novel of the same 

name. (M.J.O.) 


Stein, William Bysshe, “Ritual in Heming- 
way’s ‘Big Two-Hearted River’,” Texas 
Studies in Literature and Language, 
1:555-61, Winter, 1960. 

“Big Two-Hearted River” describes Nick 

Adams desperately turning to nature to 

find some meaning in life and performing 

“the perennial task of the redeeming 

hero,” re-creating out of chaos a world in 

the image of human reason and love. The 
first division of the story is “a ritual of 
reparation”; the second, “a ritual of 

initiation.” (W.G.F.) 











Stephens, Robert O., “Hemingway's 
Riddle of Kilimanjaro: Idea and Image,” 
American Literature, 32:84-7, March, 


1960. 
The riddle at the beginning of “The 
Snows of Kilimanjaro” parallels a story 
from Across East African Glaciers by Hans 
Meyer, the German apher who was 
the first man to climb Kilimanjaro; but 
Meyer’s antelope becomes in Hemingway's 
story a leopard, a beast described as 
“noble” in Green Hills of Africa. (W.G.F.) 


HESSE, HERMANN 

Halpert, Inge, D., ““The Alt-Musikmeister 
and Goethe,” Monatshefte, 52:19-24, 
January, 1960. 

The Alt-Musikmeister, friend and confi- 

dant of Joseph Knecht in Hesse’s Glasper- 

lenspiel, has so many features in common 

with the old Goethe in Hesse’s Dank an 

Goethe that it is tempting to conclude 

that the latter was the model for the 

former. (R.H.L.) 


HOPKINS, GERARD MANLEY 

Schneider, Elizabeth, “The Windhover,” 
Explicator, Volume 18, No. 22, January, 
1960. 

In the poem’s central image, “the whole 

material world buckles, ‘AND the fire’ of 

the spiritual world — or Christ — ‘breaks’ 

through.” (B.K.) 


HOUSMAN, ALFRED EDWARD 
Justice, Donald, “A Housman Centennial,” 
Poetry, 96:44-7, April, 1960. 
A resurgence of interest in Housman may 
come to pass, “if not as poet, then at least 
as a case history.” Many Housman 
readers enjoy him not for content, but 
because he communicates without reader 
strain. Surprisingly, he is taken seriously 
by many devoted to modern poetry. His 
poetry exists “on the surface”, a glittering 
one, but still a surface. (F.L.) 


Walde, E. H. S. and T. S. Dorsch, “A. E. 
Housman and Matthew Arnold,” Boston 
University Studies in English, 4:22-39, 
Spring, 1960. 

[A series of parallels between the poetry 

of Housman and of Arnold, in addition 

to the parallels listed by G. B. A. Fletcher 
as an appendix to Grant Richards, Hous- 
man: 1897-1936, set forth with com- 
mentary “as further evidence of Hous- 
man’s indebtedness to or affinity with 
Arnold.”] (F.J-P.) 


IBSEN, HENRIX 
Dennis, Nigel, “Ibsen Unchained,” En- 
counter, 14:53-5, May, 1960. 

Although Ibsen’s intention was “to show 
natural vigor cowed by conscience and 
idealism,” often the women in his plays 
would be lowered “theatrically” as the rose 
“ideally.” (S.G.L.) 


IONESCO, EUGENE 

Wilbur, Robert Hunter, “Ionesco in Paris: 
Sopranos to Rhinoceroses,” Northwest 
Review, 3:5-17, Spring, 1960. 

Ionesco’s theatre, since 1949, has develop- 

ed from the early farces to the recent full- 

length plays, in which nonsense and bur- 

lesque become the vehicle for serious in- 

tellectual drama. (R.K.) 


JACOB, MARCEL 
Moore-Rinvolucri, Mina J., “Alsace in the 
Novels of Marcel Jacob,” Modern 
Languages, 61:24-8, March, 1960. 
Jacob’s novels are “especially valuable as 
a profoundly intelligent attempt’” to deal 
unsentimentally yet from the inside with 
the question of the disposition of Alsace 
that has long divided France and Ger- 
many. (W.G.F.) 


JAMES, HENRY 

Gargano, John W., “Daisy Miller, An 
Abortive Quest for Innocence,” South 
— Quarterly, 59:114-20, Winter, 


“Considered as Winterbourne’s _ story, 
Daisy Miller is essentially a study of a 
young man’s quest for innocence, a virtue 
from which society has alienated itself.” 
The quest merely makes him aware of his 
own “lugubrious inadequacy to transcend 
the sham and cruel proprieties of the 
dark old city.” 


Grenander, M. E., Beverly J. Rahn, and 
Francine Valvo, “The Time-Scheme in 
The Portrait of a Lady,’ American 
Literature, 32:127-35, May, 1960. 

James’s complicated time-scheme in the 

novel is designed to reveal both gradual 

alterations in Isabel Archer’s character 
and “that part of her character which is 

too deeply rooted to change.” (W.G.F.) 


Hinchliffe, Arnold P., “Henry James’s 
The Sacred Fount,” Texas Studies in 
Literature and Language, 2:88-94, 
Spring, 1960. 

“In The Sacred Fount we see the first 

signs of that intensity, that violence, that 
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dislocation, that inability of communica- 
tion and despair of method and values 
which characterize the early period of 
modern literature.” (W.G.F.) 


Michael, Mary Kyle, “Henry James’s Use 
of the Word Wonderful in The Ambas- 
sadors,” Modern Language Notes, 75: 
114-17, February, 1960. 

“James's resolution [of the theme], which 

is the hero’s preservation of his integrity, 

is bound to his art through the ambi- 
guous meanings of the word wonderful.” 

(M.J.0.) 


Roper, Alan H., “Moral and Metaphorical 
Meaning of The Spoils of Poynton,” 
American Literature, 32:182-96, May, 
1960. 

In The Spoils of Poynton, “all of the 

characters except Fleda are prepared to 

sacrifice someone else to gain their own 
ends.” Only Fleda is willing to sacrifice 
herself. Her problem is, however, that 
when a situation arises in which she must 
sacrifice someone else, she cannot decide 
what to do and can only attemtp to escape 
deciding. (W.G.F.) 


JOYCE, JAMES 

Baker, James R., “Joyce’s Chamber Music: 
The Exile of the Heart,” Arizona Quar- 
terly, 15:349-56, Winter, 1959. 

“... if we ignore Chamber Music we lose 

additional evidence of the amazing unity 

of his work, and we lose a dimension. . 

of at least one of his characteristic 

themes”: the “ ‘beloved enemy’ . . . a figure 

who reappears in various guises through- 

out Joyce’s work.” (R.G.L.) 


Berhardt-Kabisch, E., A Portrait of the 
Artist as a Young Man, Explicator, 
Volume 18, No. 24, January, 1960. 

The incantation “Stephanos Dedalos! Bous 

Stephanoumenos! Bous Stephenephoros!” 

signifies that at “the height of his pride 

and confidence, Stephen is at once the 

giver, the receiver, and the victim of a 

teligious sacrifice, at onoe priest, god, and 

martyr or his new Dedalean religon of 

Art.” (B.K.) 


Donoghue, Denis, “Joyce and the Finite 
Order,” Sewanee Review, 68:257-73, 
Spring, 1960. 

“The basic motive of Ulysses is . . . to 

compose an order commensurate with the 

disintegration and chaos of its subject . . . 

The moral ambiguity in the presentation 

of Stephen in the Portrait comes to surface 
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again in Finnegans Wake as a flawed 
analogical vision. . . . Literally, there is 
no organic unity in this book, because 
so many of the ‘organs’ have been dis- 
solved into a glutinous verbal mass... . 
[Joyce] did not sufficiently love being.” 
(A.S.) 


Hornik, Marcel P., “ Page in Finnegans 
Wake Explained,” Modern Language 
Notes, 75:123-6, February 1960. 

“To elucidate an utterly incomprehensible 

page in Finnegans Wake will show that 

the critic has to equip himself with con- 
siderable theological learning, as Joyce 
never discloses his sources; that he has to 
apply weapons which are normally lack- 
ing in the instrumentary of the literary 
historian.” (M.J.O.) 


Kain, Richard M. and Robert E. Scholer, 
“First Publication of the Original Ver- 
sion of Joyce’s ‘Portrait’,” Yale Review, 
49:355-60, Spring, 1960. 

A two-thousand-word work, written by 

Joyce at twenty-one, and called “A Por- 

trait of the Artist” was rejected by Eling- 

ton, editor of Dana. This rejection, “one 
of the most fruitful in the history of 
literature” resulted in the novel Stephen 

Hero and later A Portrait of the Artist as 

a Young Man. (The “Portrait of the 

Artist,” from the original notebook copy, 

is included here.) (F.L.) 


Loomis, C. C., Jr., “Structure and Sym- 
athy in Joyce’s ‘The Dead,” PMLA, 
5:149-51, March, 1960. 

Joyce creates “aesthetic sympathy’ for 

Gabriel by an increased pace (more things 

happening in less time) and a narrowed 

focus until in the climactic vision pace 
ceases to exist and the focus broadens to 
include “the universe.” In “The Dead,” 

“intellectual perception and emotional 

intuition, form and content blend.” 

(B.K.) 


Loveridge, George, “A Portrait of the 
Artist as a Beginner,” University of 
Kansas City Review, 26:189-196, March, 
1960. 

In Chapter 4 of Joyce’s Portrait of the 

Artist, Stephen discovers his true voca- 

tion—art. In Chapter 5, he reflects on the 

consequences of his position; therefore the 
chapter is filled with theory, argument, 
and discussion. Since his theories “far 
outrun his accomplishments,” the poem 
he creates is a poor one. (G.K.) 












Povit, Earl H., “James Joyce’s Use of 
Sidney Lanier,” Notes and Queries, 205: 
151, April, 1960. 

The rhythm of Lanier’s “Song of the 

Chattohoochee” may have influenced 

Joyce’s style in the description of the 

merging rivers near the close of Part I of 

Finnegan’s Wake. (W.GF.) 


Thrane, James R., “Joyce’s Sermon on 
Hell: Its Source and Its Backgrounds,” 
Modern Philology, 57:172-98, February, 
1960. 

“The primary . . . printed source of this 

sermon was ... the English version of an 

Italian tract called in translation Hell 

Opened to Christians . . . written by 

Giovanni Pietro Pinamonti, a seventeenth 

century Jesuit. . . . It is [Joyce’s] inspired 

cribbing’” that makes a study of this 

source worthwhile. (A.S.) 


KEROUAC, JACK 
Tallman, Warren, “Kerouac’s Sound,” 
Evergreen Review, 4:153-69, January- 
February, 1960. 
Although “Kerouac’s almost animal 
suspicion of the meaning values toward 
which words tend” limit his ability to de- 
pict the heights and depths of human 
experience, he has demonstrated that the 
jazz vernacular “can be transposed into 
fiction without serious loss of the spon- 
taneous freedom,” which has made jazz 
a most vital modern art. (W.G.F.) 


LAVIN, MARY 
O'Connor, Frank, “The Girl at the Gaol 
Gate,"A Review of English Literature, 
1:25-33, April, 1960. 
“All through Mary Lavin’s stories one is 
aware of a certain difference in values, 
which finally resolves itself into an almost 
Victorian attitude to love and marriage, 
an attitude one would be tempted to call 
old-fashioned if it did not make the atti- 
tude of so many famous modern women 
writers seem dated.” (W.G.F.) 


LAWRENCE, DAVID HERBERT 
Bramley, The Rev. J. A., “The Challenge 
of D. H. Lawrence,” Hibbert Journal, 
* 58:281-7, April, 1960. 
“As a novelist, Lawrence lacked detach- 
ment” and compared with the great prose 
writers, “he is little more than an in- 
nocent abroad in a world which he did 
not understand,” but passionately hated; 
what gave his best books their “fire 
and drive” was his “passion for nature 
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with its corresponding hatred of the 
mechanical artificial structure of modern 
society.” (W.G.F.) 


Salgado, Gamini, “D. H. Lawrence as 
Literary Critic,” London Magazines, 
7:49-58, February, 1960. 

Although Lawrence had enormous critical 

blindspots and his criticism often revealed 

more about his own art than that of the 
book or author he was discussing, his 
keen intellect and passionate concern 
made him one of the great modern critics. 
(M.H.M.) 


Waterman, Arthur E., “The Plays of D. 
H. Lawrence,” Modern Drama, 2:349-7, 
February, 1960. 

“The plays do not stand up very well 

under conventional dramatic criticism.” 

However, they do present ‘an important 

part of Lawrence’s vision and artistic 

process.” (C.K.L.) 


LENORMAND, HENRI RENE 
White, Kenneth S., “Toward a New Inter- 
pretation of Lenormand’s Theatrical 
Ethos,“ Modern Drama, 2:334-48, Feb- 
ruary, 1960. 
“Was Lenormand actually propounding 
textbook psychology . . . throughout his 
plays, as countless critics have inferred?” 
Examination of his dramas reveals that 
“Lenormand’s dramatic ethos neither 
wallows in decadence nor flees from it.” 
His dramas suggest “that the mainsprings 
of man’s individuality are moral and 
spiritual terror and anguish.” (C.K.L.) 


LEWIS, JAMES FRANKLIN 

Lund, Mary Graham, “In Memoriam,” 
Explicator, Volume 18, No. 23, January, 
1960. 

This memorial to Hart Crane explores the 

motive for his poetic creation, the reason 

for his failure, and his heritage to the 

poets of a new age. (B.K.) 


LORCA, FEDERICO GARCIA 

Barnes, Robert, “The Fusion of Poetry 
and Drama in Blood Wedding,” Modern 
Drama, 2:395-402, February, 1960. 

In Blood Wedding, Lorca achieved a har- 

mony of dramatic technique and_ poetic 

language. “. . . the component which made 

it possible for Lorea to write an expand- 

ing drama of three acts is the density and 

richness of texture provided by the langu- 

age of the play.” (C.K.L.) 
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LOWELL, ROBERT 

McAleer, John J., “Mary Winslow,” Expli- 
cator, Volume 18, No. 29, February, 
1960. 

“Mary Winslow, shrunk in old age into 

a parody of childhood, fed and wailing 

like an infant, portrays what has happened 

to Dame Boston herself.” (B.K.) 


LUKACS, GEORG 

Steiner, George, “Georg Lukacs and his 
Devil’s Pact,” Kenyon Review, 22:1-18. 
Winter, 1960. 

A Marxist who sees social purpose and 

scientific precision as essential to criticism, 

Georg Lukacs has produce a dignified and 

wide-ranging “body of critical and philo- 

sophic work intensely expressive of the 

cruel and serious spirit of the age.” (G.S.) 


MACLEISH, ARCHIBALD 

Hall, Donald, “Archibald MacLeisch: On 
Being a Poet in the Theatre,” Horizon, 
2:48-56, January, 1960. 

Verse plays can be successful on the 

modern stage if the dramatic form is 

suited to the verse form. J.B. was made 

successful by the happy consolidation of 

many theatre people, notably Elia Kazan. 
(J.P.H.) 


MACPHERSON, JAY 
Reaney, James, “The Third Eye: Jay Mac- 
pherson’s The Boatman,” Canadian Lit- 
erature, No. 3:23-34, Winter, 1960. 
Miss Macpherson deals, in The Boatman, 
“with a great variety of topics in a care- 
fully modulated variety of wavs”, arrang- 
ing her lyrics in suites and building them 
up “around a consistent and observable 
variety in poetic effects.’ The myth of 
things within things—Man within Levi- 
athan within God—is the essential design. 
(L.F.B.) 


MATLER, NORMAN 

Glicksberg, Charles I., “Norman Mailer: 
The Angry Young Novelist in America,” 
Wisconsin Studies in Contemorary Liter- 
ature, 1:25-34, Winter, 1960. 

If Mailer exalts the nihilistic gospel of 

Hip instead of mastering the form of the 

novel, he will hasten his death as a novel- 

ist. (B.K.) 


MALAMUD, BERNARD 

Rovit, Earl H., “Bernard Malamud and 
the Jewish Literary Traditiono,” Cri- 
tique: Studies in Modern Fiction, 2:3-10, 
Winter-Spring, 1960. 

Although Malamud uses some of the man- 

ner of the traditional Yidish tale, his 
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technique is poetic and symbolic. He is 
unwilling to allow Yiddish atmosphere to 
substitute for, or embody, his vision. The 
“meaning” of his story is always left to 
the reader—a clear departure from the tra- 
dition of the Yiddish tale in order to meet 
the demands of the modern short story. 
(G.O.) 


MANN, HEINRICH 

Weisstein, Ulrich, “Heinrich Mann’s Mad- 
ame Legros — Not a Revolutiona 
Drama,” Germanic Review, 35:39-4 
February, 1960. 

Heinrich Mann’s Madame Legros is not 

concerned with subverting the existing 

order. Her orientation is individual and 

naive. Mann’s indifference toward psycho- 

logical realism, moreover, obtrudes uncom- 

fortably in this one drama that he took 

as seriously as his fiction. (R.H.L.) 


MANN, THOMAS 

Guthke, Karl S., “Thomas Mann on Hein- 
rich Von Kleist: an Unpublished Letter 
to Hans M. Wolff,” Neophilologus, 44: 
121-2, Number Two, 1960. 

[Dated January 19, 1949, this previously 

unpublished letter summarizes Mann's at- 

titude toward Heinrich Von Kleist. Text 

in German.] (F.J.P.) 


Guthke, Karl S., “Thomas Mann on his 
Zauberberg: an Unpublished Letter to 
Hans M. Wolff,” Neophilogus, 44:120- 
21, Number Two, 1960. 

[German text of a previously unpublished 

letter dated November 25, 1950, which 

supplements Mann’s Princeton lecture on 

the Zauberberg.| (F.J.P.) 


Singer, Felix, “Thomas Mann,” Trace 

No. 36, pp. 25-7, March-April, 1960. 
“Mann was neither a philosopher nor 
novelist, and knew that—but was an am- 
biguous combination of both, and glorified 
in this ambiguity.” (W.G.F.) 


MANSFIELD, KATHERINE 

Kleine, Don W., “Katherine Mansfield and 
the Prisoner of Love,” Critque: Studies 
in Modern Fiction, 2:20-33, Winter- 
Spring, 1960 . , 

[An extended analysis of “The Man With- 

out a Temperament.”] (G.O.) 


MC CULLERS, CARSON 

Vickery, John B., “Carson Mc Cullers: 
A Map of Love,” Wisconsin Studies in 
Contemporary Literature, 1:13-24, Win- 
ter, 1960. 

Only “gradually is the central inviolability 


of the individual recognized” by the lovers 
in McCullers’ stories, “and when it is, it 
is seen to be synonymous with that isola- 
tion which in the final analysis envelops 
everyone.” (B.K.) 


MERTON, THOMAS 

Kelly, Richard, “Thomas Merton and 
Poetic Vitality,” Renascence, 12:139-42, 
Spring, 1960. 

Thomas Merton has a vitality lacking in 

many Catholic poets because he unsenti- 

mentally uses his religion to attack the 

city, the machine, war, and other pheno- 

mena of his age. (K.L.) 


MILLER, ARTHUR 

Driver, Tom F., “Strength and Weakness 
in Arthur Miller,” Tulane Drama Re- 
view, 4:45-52, Summer, 1960. 

Miller’s keen social or “public” approach 

to the theatre ' oversha or weakens 


his psychological of “personal” approach 
to’ the characters. And without attempting 
to find some relevant, moral truth, Miller’s 
characters don’t rise to “the level de- 
manded of one who would break out of 
that enveloped Willy 


the confusion 
Loman.” (S.G.L.) 


Popkin, Henry, “Arthur Miller: The 
Strange Encounter,” Sewanee Review, 
68:34-60, Winter, 1960. 

Miller's plays are so constructed as to 

be “a liberal parable of hidden evil and 

social responsibility. . . . Responding to 
the political climate, Miller’s plays have 
moved steadily inward. Althought each 
play has probed the impact of large, be- 
wildering issues upon a simple man, the 
large issues have become _ increasingly 
dim.” (A.S.) 


MORGENSTERN, CHRISTIAN 
Hofacker, Erich, “Rule und Aufstieg im 
Werk Christian Morgensterns,” Monat- 
shefte, 52-49-61, February, 1960. 
The repose following Morgenstern’s early 
spiriutal progression consists of submer- 
gence in earthly beauty. Then, as spiritual 
and physical are felt as one, his second 
period culminates in ception of one- 
ness between God and man. In his last 
years this synthesis becomes a religious 
surrender, a happy readiness to be sacri- 
ficed. (R.H.L.) 


MUIR, EDWIN 

Jenning, Elizabeth, “Edwin Muir as Poet 
and Allegorist,” London Magazine, 7:43- 
56, March, 1960. 

“The most striking thing about the poetry 
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of Edwin Muir is the slow sureness of its 
development. . . .Muir was a visiona 

when pace were both the sume and 
fulfillment of his vision; they did not 
crystallize a past experience but embodied 
it even while it was being experienced.” 
(M.H.M.) 


MURDOCH, IRIS 
O'Connor, William Van, “Iris Murdoch: 
The Formal and the Contingent,” Cri- 
tique: Studies in Modern Fiction, 2:74- 
92, Winter-Spring, 1960. 
An examination of Iris Murdoch’s four 
novels and her non-fiction reveals her in- 
debtedness to Sartre, or “at least a view of 
the human situation very like his.” 
Further, Miss Murdoch feels that the re- 
cent emphasis on formal control has 
limited the possibilities of the modern 
novel. (G.O.) 


MURRY, JOHN MIDDLETON 
Kaufman, R. J., “On Using an Obsessed 
Critic: John Middleton Murry,” Gradu- 
ate Student of English, 3:4-8, Winter, 
1960. 
There is t critical utility in Murry’s 
“enpaeiawtonal”™ obsessions vith life ‘ond 
morality. As an artist manqué, Murry 
read ‘to find out what he was thinking 
himself.’ Unlike the professional critics, 
too, Murry is not disturbed at his failure 
to unravel a mystery, to answer all ques- 
tions. (E.L.) 


MUSIL, ROBERT 
Braun, Wilhelm, ‘“Musil’s Musicians,” 
Monatshefte, 52:9-17, January, 1960. 

In Der Mann ohne Ejigenschaften the 
hero’s close friends, Walter and Clarisse, 
a married couple, are musicians. The iron- 
ical description of their playing helps 
Musil stress that it is emotional rather 
than physical union during which the 
borders between the ego and the world 
seem to vanish. (R.H.L.) 


O’CASEY, SEAN 
Armstong, William A., “History, Auto- 
biography, and The Shadow of a Gun- 
man,” Modern Drama, 2:417-24, Feb- 
ruary, 1960. 
O’Casey, in The Shadow of a Gunman, 
“does provide a realistic cross-section of 
life in a Dublin slum in 1920...” but 
“a comparison between the play and cer- 
tain parts of his autobiography, Inish- 
fallen, Fare Thee Well (1949) reveals that 
the personal element in the play is more 
important than the historical one . - 
(C.K.L.) 





O'CONNOR, FLANNERY 
Ferris, Summer J., “The Outside and the 
Inside: Flannery O’Connor’s The Vio- 
lent Bear It Away,” Critique: Studies 
in Modern Fiction, 2:11-19, Winter- 
Spring, 1960. 
“The Violent Bear It Away is not only a 
subtle and profound and disturbing study 
of spiritual states but a t religious 
novel. Miss O’Connor has shown that a 
Christian tragedy can be written; for in 
her novel fate and doom do not conspire 
aaginst man.” Her theology is Catholic, 
although none of her characters in the 
novel are. (G.O.) 


O’NEILL, EUGENE 
Whitman, Robert F., “O’Neill’s Search 
for a ‘Language of the Theatre,’” 
Quarterly Journal of Speech, 46:153-70, 
April, 1960. 
In his search for a dramatic medium to 
explore the human soul, O'Neill tried 
methods as radical as any attempted in the 
American theatre. All called “attention to 
themselves rather than to what they were 
intended to reveal.’ He did not return 
to his “natural language” of realism 
until he had found with it, and the help 
of whiskey, he could say the same thing 
better.” (W.G.F.) 


ORWELL, GEORGE 
Mander, John, “George Orwell's Politics: 
I,” Contemporary Review, January, 
1960, pp. 32-36. 
Orwell’s novels are didactic monologues, 
since the author is so much involved. He 
is paradoxical in his presentation of the 
working class, at the same time stating a 
theory of progress and supporting class 
loyalty—each person staying in his own 
class. He has basically conservative ideas. 
He is against change, but even here he 
is paradoxical, (F.L.) 


Mander, John, “George Orwell’s Pollitics: 
II,” Contemporary Review, February, 
1960, pp. 113-119. 

Orwell represents a fundamental paradox: 

he is both revolutionary and conserva- 

tive. His theory of history is the “devil’s 
parody” of the Historical Dialectic: 

“There must always be revolutions” is 

is the first premise; “all revolutions are 

entirely useless” is the second. “Trotsky- 
ism” covers the basic principle of his 
socialism: his faith in the working class. 

(F.L.) 
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Yorks, Samuel A., “George Orwell: Seer 
over His Shoulder,” Bucknell Review, 
9:32-45, March, 1960. 

Although obviously and avowedly com- 

mitted to didacticism, Orwell’s art de- 

rives its real power from its emotive quali- 
ties, its ability to create a real oe 

grime, squalor, and discomfort. (M.H.M.) 


PASTERNAK, BORIS 

Reeve, F. D., “Doctor Zhivago: from Prose 
to Verse,” Kenyon Review, 22:123-36, 
Winter, 1960. 

The section of poems in Doctor Zhivago 

is technically and thematically integral 

to the novel; the transfix “the 


beauty and meaning of life’s flutuations,” 
trace Yury’s path toward redemption, and 
embody a redemptive vision of perfect 
form for the world and for the hero— 
“Zhivago becomes his poems.” (G.S.) 


Tomlinson, Charles, “Poetry and Silence,” 

Poetry, 96:108-11, May, 1960. 
Pasternak’s laces t moral 
strength in the words “silence” and “still- 
ness,” as is done much later in Dr. Zhi- 
vago. The words “restore the measure of 
what is essentially human.” Pasternak’s 
schooling as a Symbolist probably moti- 
vated this emphasis. Tsvetayeva wrote in 
1922: “His speech (in conversation) is 
like the interruption of primordial mute- 
ness.” (F.L.) 


PHILIPPE, CHARLES-LOUIS 

Barberet, Gene J., “Charles-Louis Philip- 
pe Fifty Years After,” Books Abroad, 
34:13-16, Winter, 1960. 

Critics generally ignore the author of 

Bubu of Montparnasse because “his well 

meaning concern with Humanitarian ideas 

led to an exaggerated partisanship of the 

poor at the expense of a sense of artistic 

proportion.” (W.G.F.) 


POETRY 
Burckhardt, Sigurd, and Roy Harvey 
Pearce, “Poetry, Language, and the Con- 
dition of Modern Man,” Centennial Re- 
view, 4:1-31, Winter, 1960. 
In these papers written to justify the 
existence of poetry to a group of philoso- 
phers, Burckhardt argues that “for the 
t, the condition of language is the 
uman condition, because what we call, 
loosely and metaphorically, the meaning 
of our lives, he tests literally against the 
meaning of our discourse,” and Pearce 
contends that “poetry orders language 





in such a way that it may urge us toward 
a realization of the extraordinary given- 
ness of our lives, their infinite plenitude 
and contingency, their sheer human possi- 
bility.” (W.G.F.) 


Cassity, Turner, “Report from Goli,” 

Poetry, 91:242-3, January, 1960. 
The vigor of the Afrikaans language, so 
literal that it is almost ideographic, is a 
superior poetic medium. After a genera- 
tion of poetry devoted almost entirely to 
patriotism, the present day poets (many 
of the first generation still writing) have 
achieved “impressive maturity.” The 
younger of today’s poets are “relapsing 
into bardism or disintegrating into 
coteries.” (F.L.) 


Corke, Hilary, “Is Metre a Dirty Word?” 

London Magazine, 7:52-62, April, 1960. 
Although poets have great freedom of 
choice in rime and meter, they should 
know better than to pass off slovenliness 
as “inspiration.” (M.H.M.) 


Hall, Donald, “How Do You Write 
Poems?” Virginia Quarterly Review, 
36:97-104, Winter, 1960. 

Poetry is a combination of vision and re- 

vision. “Poets write poems under one 

condition, in which their critical and 
creative powers, their techniques and their 
inspiration, their crossing-out and their 
writing-new, their talent and their genius 
almost, exist together ....” (J.P.H.) 


Kelley, Edmund, “Four Greek Poets,” 
Chicago Reivew, 14:77-88, Spring, 1960. 
What distinguishes George Seferis, D. I. 
Antoniou, Odysseus Elytas, and Niklos 
Gatsos—the most significant recent Greek 
poets from other Western poets is their 
“ardent consciousness” of being Greek— 
each projects his personal vision in terms 
of what “Greek” means to him—“a myth- 
ology, a history, a landscape, a state of 
mind, sometimes all four.” (W.G.F.) 


Mills, Barriss, “The Domination of the 
Lyric,” Approach, No. 34, pp. 14-5, 
1960. 


Traditional forms for the long poem have 
been abandoned as a result of the incur- 
sions of prose, but poets need to say more 
than can be contained in the concentrated 
and intense lyric—the one mode prose can- 
not appropriate. (A.F.) 


Stafford, William, “The Negotiable 
Poem,” —— No. 34, pp. 4-7, 
Winter, 1960. 


The short “negotiable” poem, buried 
among the ads by magazine editors, is- 
nibbled at by the public, witnesses the 
benevolence of publishers toward the 
poetic art, and heightens the calculated 
risk of the long poem. (A.F.) 


Vigee, Claude, “L’Invention poétique et 
l’‘automatisme mental,” Modern Lan- 
guage Notes, 75:143-54, February, 1960. 

Poetic invention cannot be synonomous 

with the dream, the recital of the dream, 

automatic thought, automatic writing, or 
the real function of thought, as some 
surrealists would have us believe. Poetry, 
essentially, is that intention of silent 
thought toward impossible expression—a 
drama of the incarnation. (M.J.O.) 


West, Paul, “Poetic Form Today,” 

English, 13:8-12, Spring, 1960. 
Since writers tend to fuse the categories 
of “novel” and “poem,” it is increasingly 
difficult to discover the importance of 
“form” as “a consciously devised pattern 
of rhyme, syllable, and number of lines.” 
(J-M.D.) 


PONTEN, JOSEF 

Tennyson, Georg, “An Unknown Essay " 
Josef Ponten on the Design of Vol 
auf dem Wege,” Monatshefte, 52:71-8, 
February, 1960. 

In a previously almost unknown essay 

(1938) , published now for a wider audi- 

ence, Ponten successfully justifies the struc- 

ture of his series of novels on Auslands- 


deutschtum. Critics have carped at this 


structure, although they were ignorant of 
Ponten’s real plan. (R.H.L.) 


PORTER, KATHERINE ANNE 
Prager, Leonard, “Getting and Spending: 
Porter's ‘Theft’”, Perspective, 11:230-4, 
Winter, 1960. 
“The protagonist is a woman and the 
purse which she has lost can readily be 
seen as sexual symbol; her problem of 
self-identity is concretely presented as the 
woman who is starving emotionally in the 
Wasteland of urban anonymity and aliena- 
tion. But on another level, and this the 
most far-fetching, purse means value, the 
lost purse uncertainty of values, the stolen 
purse betrayal of self.” (J.W.W.) 


Ryan, Marjorie, “Dubliners and the 
Stories of Katherine Anne Porter,” 
American Literature, 31:464-73, January, 
1960. 

The theme of Dubliners, “the hopelessness 

and futility of many lives,” is the domin- 





ant theme in Miss Porter’s work, but she 
has a more comprehensive view than 
Joyce and beyond him in “dramatiz- 
ing her belief that trying to repress all 
irrational impulses actually means re- 
leasing and justifying the most destruc- 
tive.” (W.G.F.) 


Stein, William Bysshe, “ ‘Theft’: Porter's 
Politics of Modern Love,” Perspective, 
11:223-8, Winter, 1960. 

“*Theft’ evokes the pathos of the loss of 

self-identity in the modern’ world” 

through the disintegration of traditional 
religious authority. The protagonist's 
infatuation with sexual passion is reduced 
to a “Theft” of selfhood, the inevitable 
consequences of the betrayal of the holis- 
tic ideal of Christian love. (J.W.W.) 


POUND, EZRA 

Bueltmann, Faith, “Mauberley’s ‘Medal- 
lion’,” Notes and Queries, 205:149, April, 
1960. 

A possible source for the first line of 

“Medallion” is George Meredith’s descrip- 

tions of Clara Middleton in The Egoist. 

(W.GF.) 


Gross, Harvey, “Pound’s Cantos and the 
Idea of History,” Bucknell Review, 
9:14-31, March, 1960. 

Pound’s concept of history as “myth” 

existing in the present only and of “usury” 

as the master key to history make the 

Cantos, ultimately, a failure both as his- 

tory and as poem because they deny the 

ordering function of the mind. (M.H.M.) 


POWELL, ANTHONY 
Mizener, Arthur, “A Dance to the Music of 
Time,” Kenyon Reivew, 22:79-92, Win- 
ter, 1960. 
In his series of novels called The Music of 
Time, Powell shows the ludicrousness 
and underlying sadness of people in a 
decaying twentieth century, making his 
point not through dogma or abstraction 
but through “beautifully realized” human 
characters, rich images, and a meaning- 
fully loose design. (G.S.) 


PROUST, MARCEL 

Samuel, Maurice, “The Concealments of 
Marcel,” Commentary, 29:8-22, January, 
1960. 

The linked themes of Jewishness and 

homosexuality are deliberately concealed, 

throughout Remembrance of Things Past, 

by the complex subterfuge of the con- 
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fusion of identity of and 


“Marcel.” (M.H.M.) 


“Proust” 


QUASIMODO, SALVATORE 

Golffing, Francis, “Salvatore Quasimodo, 
Nobel Prize Winner, 1959,” Books 
Abroad, 34-17, Winter, 1960. 

There are no illusions of Quasimodo’s 

work; “the formal perfection of his verse 

is matched by both solidity and urgency of 

matter.” (W.G.F.) 


Rossi, Louis R., “Salvatore Quasimodo: 
A Presentation,” Chicago Review, 14: 
1-23, Spring, 1960. 

“A vision of a lost but still remembered 

blessedness pervades Quasimodo’s waste- 

land, evoked in accents that recall Baude- 
laire, and more directly, the Italian Leo- 

pardi,” (W.G.F.) 


Sanavio, Piero, “A Note on the Peoms,” 

Audience, 7:13-5, Spring, 1960. 
[Comments on Quasimodo’s connection 
with the ermetic poets and his experi- 
ments with the simplification of language. 
Accompanied by translations of his work.] 
(E.T.) 


SAGAN, FRANCOISE 
Cate, Curtis, “The Rise and Decline of 
Francoise Sagan,” Atlantic Monthly, 


205:87-94, March, 1960. 
Sagan turns the tortured philosophizings 


of Sartre into easily digestible cliches in 
readable twentieth-century novelettes. 
They “reflect the nihilism of her contemp- 
oraries—the early post-war intellectuals 
who came under the influence of Sartre” 
and have exchanged “altruism for skep- 
ticism and replaced idealism with cyni- 
cism . . . because it seems philosophically 
respectable.” (W. K.) 


SANTAYANA, GEORGE 

Fauret, J. H., “Santayana’s Philosophy of 
Religion,” Hibbert Journal, 58:258,67, 
April, 1960. 

“Mere contempt for the world is not a 

religious frame of mind.” Although San- 

tayana’ language is “Christian and ortho- 

dox,” he lacks faith and is “never anything 

but a naturalist.” (W.G.F.) 


SHAW, GEORGE BERNARD 

Clarke, Arthur C., “Shaw and the Sound 
Barrier,” Virginia Quarterly Review, 
36:72-7, Winter, 1960. 

GBS joined the British Interplanetary 

Society at age 91 and engaged in a (con- 

fused) correspondence with Clarke about 

space travel. (J.P.H.) 





SNODGRASS, “W. D.” 

Torchiana, Donald T., “Heart’s Needle: 
Snod: Strides through the Universe,” 
Northwestern University Tri-Quarterly, 
3:18-26, Spring, 1960. 

Notes on the winner of the $1000. Ingram 
erril Foundation award for 1959.] 

(E.T.) 


SNOW, CHARLES PERCY 
Bergonzi, Bernard, “The World of Lewis 
Eliot,” Twentieth Century, 167-214-25, 
March, 1960 . 
The function of Lewis Eliot, the narrator 
and central intelligence in C.P. Snow’s 
series of novels ‘Strangers and Brothers,’ 
does not remain constant in each novel. 
In some novels the autobiographic method 
is used—the events which happen, happen 
to Eliot. In other novels the camera eye 
method is used—Elot is present merely 
because he must describe events. Snow 
does not seem to be aware of the diffi- 
culties of maintaining a first-person nar- 
rator; his failure with point of view is the 
chief flaw of the series of novels. (E.L.) 


Millgate, Michael, “Structure and Style in 
the Novels of C. P. Snow,” A Review of 
English Literature, 1:34-41, April, 1960. 

Snow’s novels of outer experience, like 

The Masters, depend upon the novels of 

Lewis Elot’s inner experience, like Home 


comings; but to the reader the relation- 
ship sometimes seems reversed because 
Eliot is “more satisfying as an observer 
than as a suffering individual.” (W.G.F.) 


SOLOMON, CARL 
Loomis, Edward W., “A Traitor to the 
Beat Generation,” Spectrum, 4:40-5, 
Winter, 1960. 
One contribution to the anthology The 
Beat Generation and The Angry Young 
Men, Carl Solomon’s “Report from the 
Asylum,” is uncharacteristic and indeed 
antagonistic to its context. Solomon’s 
prose is “without eccentricity.” And 
Solomon’s thesis is anti-Beat: “‘I have a 
small mind and i mean to use it’.” (A.S.) 


STEVENS, WALLACE 

Hartsock, Mildred E., “Bantams in Pine- 
Woods,” Explicator, Volume 18, No. 33, 
March, 1960. 

“The poem, which takes the form of a 

dialogue between and bantam cock, 

is about the poet’s place in the evolu- 

tionary process and, in a broader sense, 

about the process itself of which the cock 

is the general symbol.” (B.K.) 


TATE, ALLEN 
Feder, Lillian, “Allen Tate’s Use of 
Classical Literature,”Centennial Review, 
4:89-114, Winter, 1960. 
Tate's classicism “exists not in external, 
imitative manners, but in his way of 
thought and of feeling in pas His 
nostalgia is associated with the Homeric 
longing for heroism; in expressing his 
distress at contemporary values he gains 
both proportion and depth through a 
Vergilian image.” (W.G-F) 


TAYLOR, ELIZABETH 

Liddell, Robert, “The Novels of Elizabeth 
Taylor,” A Review of English Litera- 
ture, 1:54-61, April, 1960. 

“This writer is a pictorial artist, and it is 

her pictures that most haunt the 

memory.” (W.G.F.) 


THOMAS, DYLAN 

Kneiger, Bernard, “Sonnet III,” Expli- 
cator, Volume 18, No. 25, January, 1960. 

The sonnet is a dramatization of the birth 

crucifixion, and resurrection of Christ. 

(B.K.) 


Logan, John, “Dylan Thomas and the 
Ar of Art,” Renascence, 12:59-67, Win- 
ter, 1960. 

“. . . if we follow Thomas the poem itself 

is a piece, a paradise which delights and 

in which tensions are resolved . . . . For 

Thomas . . . the Christian images find 

their unity . . . in every event of art.” 

(K.L.) 


WAIN, JOHN 

O’Connor, William Van, “John Wain: 
The Will to Write,” Wisconsin Studies 
in Contemporary Literature, 1:35-50, 
Winter, 1960. 

Wain is searching for his own “vision.” 

With a more catholic view of the literary 

situation, he may become a general man 

of letters. (B.K.) 


WELTY, EUDORA 
Ringe, Donald A., “Petrified Man,” Ex- 
p — Volume 18, No. 32, February, 


Since Mrs. Pike is “always on the sidelines, 
unobserved but observing,” her name re- 
flects the colloquial meaning of “pike” in 
New Orleans—“to pry, to look with curi- 
osity, to be nosy.” (B.K.) 


WEST, NATHANAEL 

Light, James F., “Nathanael West and the 
Ravaging Locust,” American Quarterly, 
12:44-54, Spring, 1960 
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“The simultaneous repulsion from and 
identification with the mob on the part 
of Tod [in The Day of the Locust, a sen- 
sitive young man who resembles West 
himself] is suggestive of the bicultural 
status of the marginal man. Such psycho- 
logical tension—in. which a man hates the 
thing he loves and loves the thing he 
hates—is at the center of every novel 
West wrote.” (W.G.F.) 


WERFEL, FRANZ 

Scharbach, Alexander, “Irony in Franz 
Werfel’s Expresionistic Drama Bocksge- 
sang,” Mo Drama, 2:410-6, Feb- 
ruary, 1960. 

Werfel’s Bocksegang displays all the ele- 

ments of “expressionist” drama,” but its 

strength as a play does not depend upon 

them. Its power and impact rather out of 

its basic, ironic perceptions and represen- 

tations.” (C.K.L.) 


WILLIAMS, OSCAR 

Crews, Judson, “The Starved Pavements 
of No Love,” Prairie Schooner, 33:202, 
266-9, Fall, 1959. 

The re-issue of Oscar Williams’ Selected 

Poems adds another decade of perspec- 

tive. The book is a spiritual autobio- 


graphy and indicates his spiritual search- 


Unfortunately, his 
come completely to grips 
roblems is a 
(D.E.W.) 


inability to 
with these 
disturbing element. 


Brooking, Jack, “Directing Summer and 
Smoke: An Existentialist Approach,” 
Modern Drama, 2:377-85, February, 
1960. 

The ordinary moral approach is not a 

correct one for an adequate interpreta- 

tion of Summer and Smoke. “When care- 
fully viewed in the concentrated light of 

Existenialism the play takes on form and 

unity.” (C.K.L.) 


WILLIAMS, TENNESSEE 

Jones, Robert Emmet, “Tennessee Wil- 
liams’ Early Heroines,” Modern Drama, 
2:211-19, December 1959. 

A study of William’s early heroines, 

“women who are unable to accept the 

twentieth century and who prefer living 

in the illusive and lengendary world of 

mythically cavalier Old South,” reveals 

“some important facets of the dramatic 

art of Tennessee Williams . . .” (C.K.L.) 


WILSON, ANGUS 
Scott-Kilvert, Ian, “An 
view of English 

April, 1960. 
Wilson’s “early work has not only stood 
the test of time, it is still from a technical 
point of view he has produced; none of 
the novels has quite achieved the struc- 
tural excellence of the best of his stories.” 
(W.GF.) 


s Wilson,” A Re- 
iterature, 1:42-53, 


WOLFE, THOMAS 
Holman, C. Hugh, “Thomas Wolfe: A 
Bibliographical Study,” Texas Studies 
in Literature and Language, 1:427-45, 
Autumn, 1959. 
“No other American writer since Whit- 
man has put the unwary critic to such 
a test as Wolfe. By and large .. . the 
central issues in that test have not been 
met by critics . . . So far most critical 
discussion have been marked by great 
heat and comparatively little light.” 
(W.G.F.) 


WOLFSKEHL, KARL 
Stern, Guy, “‘Ich friere wo im anderen 
Ozean’; a Report on Karl Wolfskehl’s 
Last Years,” Germanic Review, 34:289- 
97, December, 1959. 
Since Wolfskehl’s death in New Zealand 
in 1948, our knowledge about the last 
years of this co-founder of the George 
circle has remained incomplete, despite 
scholarly articles, an occasional original 
Wolfskeh] letter, and publication of his 
works. In suplementation, two collec- 
tions of Wolfskehl letters have now come 
to light. (R.H.L.) 


WOOLF, VIRGINIA 
Brown, Robert Curtis, “Laurence Sterne 
and Virginia Woolf”, University of 
Kansas City Review, 26:153-59, De- 
cember, 1959. 
Sterne and Mrs. Woolf were both con- 
cerned with the theme of time and the 
power of the moment of vision, and both 
were fascinated with a reality in constant 
transition. Sterne anticipates the modern 
interest in subjective behavior and he 
influenced Mrs. Woolf in “creating her 
personal schematization of reality.” 
(G.K.) 


Cox, C. B., “The Solitude of Virginia 
Woolf,” Critical Quarterly, 1:329-34, 
1959. 

Contrary to the “positivist” criticism of 
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Bradbook and Leavis, in To The Light- 
house and The Waves “we see expressed 
with beauty and power Virginia Woolf's 
forlorn desire to link her mind to the 
outside world and to other people, and 
her fear that every moment of the union 
must end in chaos, that . . . life is scraps, 
fragments, nothing more.” (J.N.P.) 


Jansen, Oliver, “A Proposal of Marriage,” 
Horizon, 2:106-7, January, 1960. 

Lytton Strachey once proposed to Virginia 

Woolf, but discovered he had erred. She 

accepted, he retreated, and she had the 

last laugh. (J.P.H.) 


Kumar, Shiv K. “Memory of Woolf and 
Bergson,” University of Kansas City 
Review, 26:235-9, March, 1960. 

On the subject of memory, Bergson and 

Mrs. Woolf both believe in the indestruc- 

tibility of the past and its power to re- 

emerge into consciousness with all its in- 
finite details. Both demonstrate that per- 
ception is inseparable from recollection, 
and that memory projects all human ex- 
perience in true perspective. (G.K.) 


YANEZ, AGUSTIN 
Schade, George D., “Augury in Al Filo 


del Agua,” Texas Studies in Literature 

and Language, 2:78-87, Spring, 1960. 
In this Mexican novel the author was 
more concerned with creating a dominant 
atmosphere than with action. By the use 
of many natural and supernatural meth- 
ods of augury, however, he maintains sus- 
pense and creates the dread mood of anti- 
cipation of the fateful event toward which 
all other in the novel tend—the Revolu- 
tion of 1910. (W.G.F.) 


YEATS, WILLIAM BUTLER 

Chittick, V. L. O., “Yeats the Dancer,” 
Dalhousie Review, 39:333-48, Autumn, 
1959. 

Yeats’s obsession with dancing is related 

to his search for an escape “from the 

bonds of determined existence .. .” 

(R.K.) 


Cohen, Joseph, “In Memory of W. B. 
Yeats and Wilfred Owen,” JEGP, 58: 
637-49, October, 1959. 

- . + Yeat’s fight [against recognition 
of the poetry of Wilfred Owen] was never 
an entirely personal offense mounted 
— — Owen, but a defense of a 
long-cheris tic principle .. .” 
(C.K.L.) = liad 


ADDENDA 


The following articles appeared 
in issues of magazines dated 1959, 
but have not previously been 
chronicled in our bibliography 
because of delayed delivery of the 
magazines or annotations. Since 
there are relatively few of these de- 
layed notices, they are grouped to- 
gether only under the general head- 
ing of the national literature to 
which they pertain. The “Current 
Bibliography” will not henceforth 
carry notices of articles from the 
last decade unless these appear in 
antedated periodicals. 


AMERICAN LITERATURE 

“Homage to Allen Tate: Essays, Notes, 
and Verses in Honor of his Sixtieth 
Birthday,” by R. P. Blackmur, Malcolm 
Cowley, Donald Davison, T. S. Eliot, 


Francis Fergusson, Anthony Hecht, 
Robert Lowell, Andrew Lytle, Jacque 
and Raissa Maritain, Arthur Mizener, 
Howard Nemerov, Katherine Anne 
Porter, John Crowe Ransom, Sir Her- 
bert, Read, Mark Van Doren, Eliseo 
Vivas, John Hall Wheelock, Reed 
Whittemore. Sewanee Review, 68, 
Autumn, 1959. 
Many of the contributions take the form 
of reminiscence and personal anecdote, 
some of them extending into personal ac- 
counts of Tate’s career as a man of letters; 
those pieces which go beyond personal tri- 
bute into critical examination of Tate’s 
work are annotated separately. (A.S.) 


Blackmur, R. P., “San Giovanni in Venere: 
Allen Tate as Man of Letters,” Sewanee 
Review, 68:614-31, Autumn, 1959. 

Tate’s career as man of letters shows him 

steadily insisting that literature and _cri- 

ticism, and indeed every form of civilized 
activity, must take account of and grasp 

the “Human Condition.” (A.S.) 
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Drummond, Ann, “The Hemingway Code 
as Seen in the Early Short Stories,” Dis- 
course, 1:248-52, October, 1958. 

Hemingway demands a “definite and 

positive code of behavior from his fictional 

beings.” This code is based upon _in- 

dividual courage and sees each man as “a 

separate entity, responsible for his actions 

and for working at his own salvation.” 

(W.G.F.) 


Mizener. Arthur, “The Fathers,” Sewanee 
Review, 68:604-13, Autumn, 1959. 

“The central tension of The Fathers .. . 
is between the public and the private 
life, between the order of civilization, 
always artificial . . . and the disorder of 
the private life, always sincere ... .” The 
meaning of the novel “is not merely a 
lyric and personal response to experience 
but takes on the full, public life that only 
a probable action can give... .” (A.S.) 


Mizener, Arthur, “The Maturity of Scott 
Fitzgerald,” Sewanee Reivew, 68:658-75, 
Autumn, 1959. 

One finds mature perception delicate con- 

trol in the depiction of immediate ex- 

perience in Fitzgerald’s later stories, and 
in The Last Tycoon the author found “the 
nearly perfect image for his sense of 
experience. . . [of] the queerness of com- 
monplace existence. . . .”” (A.S.) 


Nemerov, Howard. The Current of the 
Frozen Stream,” Sewanee Review, 
68:585-97, Autumn, 1959. 

“The central concern of Allen Tate's 

poems is with time and _ history, their 

major theme man’s attachment to the 
past, the allegiance of his blood, the queer 

Jiaisons of his mind.” A “major duality” 

of fleshed essence and abstract com- 


mentary, of fluidity and fixity, pervades 
the poetry. (A.S.) 


Tavlor, Walter Fuller, “The Grapes of 
Wrath Reconsidered,” Mississippi Quar- 
terly, 12:136-44, Summer, 1959. 

The view of The Grapes of Wrath as 


“a naturalistic novel aimed at the ex- 
posure of social injustice’ is incomplete; 
there are a number of quite different 
meanings—hostility and contempt toward 
the middle class and organized religion 
and “a tolerance that at first seems all- 
inclusive but that actually extends only 
so far as Steinbeck’s personal preferences.” 
(W. G. F.) 


BRISTISH LITERATURE 
Bergsten, Staffan, “Illusive Allusions. 
Some Reflections on the Critical Ap- 
proach to the Poetry of T-.S. Eliot,” 
Orbis Litterarum, 14:9-18, Winter, 1959. 
Those critics who pay great attention to 
the literary sources of the quotations and 
allusions found in Eliot’s poetry, very 
often neglect the relevance of their find- 
ings to the poem and put it in a literary 


context completely foreign to its intention. 
(K.L.) 


Bonheim, Helmut, “The Father in Finne- 
gans Wake,” Studia Neophilologica, 31: 
182-90, Number Two, 1959. 

Fathers and father-figures in Finnegans 

Wake are disagreeable, remote, and cor- 

rupt. But though both fathers and gods 

are ridiculed and rejected, “there may be 

a sort of resurrection hinted at.” (F.J.P.) 


Cruttwell, Patrick, 
ginning,” Orbis 
Winter, 1959. 

[A personal reminiscence of T.S. Eliot's 

influence on the author.] (K.L. 


“One Reader's Be- 
Litterarum, 14:3-8, 


Licht, Merete, “What is the Meaning of 
Happening,” Orbis Litterarum, 14:19-32, 
Winter, 1959. 

“By uniting the seeming disparate 

elements of an almost uncommunicable 

material and explicit dramatic plot. . 

Eliot has . . . infused into his plays a 

doubleness which contributes to restor- 

ing drama to the real reality after years 
of the narrowly circumscribed realities of 

naturalistic drama.” (K.L.) 


Schaar, Claes, “Palimpsest Technique in 
Little Gidding: The Second Movement 
and the Inferno, XV,” Orbis Litterarum, 
14:33-7, Winter, 1959. 

The second movement of Little Gidding is 

in complete contrast to Dante’s meeting 

with Brunetto in the Inferno, XV. Eliot 
deliberately superimposes the unstable 
world of Little Gidding on the “rock firm” 
world of theInferno to show the qualities 
of both. (K.L.) 


Schmidt, Kristian, “Point of View in TS. 
Eliot’s Poetry,” Orbis Litterarum, 14: 
38-53, Winter, 1959. 

Eliot’s use of indeterminate point of view 

in his early poetry is mainly responsible 

for its obscurity, but by this usage he con- 
veys the problems of individuality. As his 
own personal point of view became clearly 
defined, the point of view in the poetry 
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became the traditional I-poet, you-reader, 
as in the Four Quarets. (K.L.) 


Spacks, Patricia M., “The Myth-Maker’s 
Dilemma: Three Novels by C. S. Lewis,” 
Discourse, 2:234-43, October, 1959. 

Lewis's science-fiction trilogy demonstrates 

that “the world of fantasy and science 

fiction does not seem to offer an adequate 
solution to the religious novelist’s diffi- 
culties,” because “‘by its removal from the 
atmosphere of the real world it is also 
likely to intensify a reader’s sense that 
religious concerns belong only to an arti- 
ficial scheme of things.” (W.G.F.) 


Vergmann, Finn, “‘Ash Wednesday.’ A 
Poem of Earthly and Heavenly Love,” 
Orbis Litterarum, 14:54-61, Winter, 
1959. 

[A discussion of the development of cer- 

tain central symbolic words in Eliot’s 

poetry and their use in Ash Wednesday to 
resolve the confilict between earthly and 

heavenly love.] (K.L.) 


CANADIAN LITERATURE 


Robertson, George, ‘““Drama on the Air,” 
Canadian _Literature, No. 2:59-65, 
Autumn, 1959. 

Good Drama for TV and radio will be 

written, not by writers skilled in the intri- 

cacies of production methods, but by 
writers who have an original view of the 
world. Of skill they require only an 
intuitive understanding of the self-evident 
features of the media. (I.F.B.) 


Steinberg, Moses Wolfe, “A Twentieth 
Century Pentateuch: A. M. Klein’s The 
Second Scroll,’ Canadian Literature, No. 
2:37-46, Autumn, 1959. 

Through a study of interlocking symbols 

Mr. Steinberg presents Klein’s novel as a 

religious allegory interpreting contempor- 

ary Jewish history as the reuniting of 

God, the Jewish people and the Holy 

Land. Central to the theme is the uni- 

versal religious drama of man losing and 

finding God as he experiences evil and 
probes its bearing on God’s relation to 

man. (I.F.B.) 


Wilson, Ethel, “A Cat Among the Falcons: 


Writer’s 
No. 


Reflections on the 
Canadian Literature, 
Autumn, 1959. 
A prospective novelist needs an_ early 
education in the arts of reading and writ- 
ting, individuality and especially the ‘Gift’. 
A university education or books on writing 


Craft,” 
2:10-9, 


will not teach a potential wirter how to 
write; courses in creative wrting may only 
make a writer derivative; “writing is an 
art very much to be learned by doing.” 
(I.F.B.) 


Wilson, Milton, “The Poetry of Margaret 
Avison,” Canadian Literature, No. 
2:47-58, Autumn, 1959. 

Margaret Avison’s distinctive perception 

in her early p ems was in terms of a 

geometic vision of space and time. Her 

more recent poetry ranges farther afield in 
its human, social, economic, political and 

and religious implications. (I.F.B.) 


FRENCH LITERATURE 

Beiber, Konrad, “A Do-It - Yourself 
Novel?”, Yale French Studies 24:41-7, 
Summer, 1959 . 

Aragon’s latest novel, La Semaine Sainte 

is an historical novel concerning the time 

of Napoleon’s return from Elba. (K.L.M.) 


Brée, Germaine, “Jalousie: New Blinds or 
Old?,” Yale French Studies 24:87-90, 
Summer, 1959. 

This “new nove!” is the ultimate develop- 

ment of narrative form as handled by 

Gide and Camus, Jalousie, while a fine 

novel, is not original in technique, but is 

much like a “highly talented thriller.” 

(K.L.) 


Cohn, Ruby, “Still Novel,” Yale French 

Studies 24:48-53, Summer, 1959. 
“Beckett’s motif-if it can be reduced and 
abstracted from his novels—is that words 
are thoughts are emotions, that fiction is 
our only knowledge a fiction written in a 
foreign tongue.” (K.L.) 


Dort, Bernard, “Are These Novels ‘Inno- 
cent’?”, Yale French Studies 24:22-29, 
Summer, 1959. 

The “new novel” appeals to the French 

bourgeoisie which finds an escape in the 

hermetically sealed world of the present 

which the novels create, a world on a 

“holiday” from time and change. (K.L.) 


Fowlie, Wallace, “The New French 
Theatre: Artaud, Beckett, Genet, Iones- 
co,” Sewanee Reivew, 68:643-57, Au- 
tumn, 1959. 

Artaud’s revolutionary theatre was de- 

signed to awe and terrify, to dramatize the 

primitive and prelogical, to “bring the 
demons to the surface.” Beckett, Genet, 
and Ionesco, each in his owa way, are 
producing the dramas for such a theatre. 
(A.S.) 
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Frohock, W. M., “Introduction to Butor,” 
Yale French Studies 24:54-61, Summer, 
1959. 

“Every novel is, among other things, an 

account of self-discovery. The originality 

of Butor is that the discovery takes place 
on a different plane, deeper in the person- 
ality, where such categories as political 
and social, comic and tragic, do not 
apply.” (K.L.) 


Girard, René, “Pride and Passion in the 
Contemporary Novel,” Yale French 
Studies, 24:3-11, Summer, 1959. 

Eternal passion for a woman, celebrated 

by the Romantics, has become in the “new 

novel” a form of voyeurism. The Peeping 

Tom narrator treats all other characters 

as if they were objects, and sex pervades 

descriptions of non-sexual objects. The 

Peeping Tom is more than a theme in the 

“New novel,” he is the novel itself which 

treats life as a spectacle. (K.L.) 


Giraud, Raymond, “Unrevolt Among the 
Unwriters in France Today,” Yale 
French Studies, 24:11-17, Summer, 1959. 

The new group of French writers who 


write “allitérature” differ from Sartre and 
Camus because they find no redeeming 
features in man himself. (K.L.) 


Gug Be nheim, Michel, ‘“Aimez-vous 
Brahms: Solitude and the Quest for 
Happiness,” Yale French Studies 24: 
91-95. Summer, 1959. 

Francoise Sagan demonstrates in her latest 

novel that her basic theme is the attempt 

of the individual to break his solitude 
through love, despite the clarity with 
which he sees the futility of the quest. 

(K.L.) 


Guicharnaud, Jacques, ‘“‘Remembrance of 
Things Passing: Claude Simon,” Yale 
French Studies, 24:101-108, Summer, 
1959. 

Although Simon ignores all the traditional 

rules of style, his unique manner of 

writing is his way of presenting time, not 
as linear, but as an irregular flow. He is 
trying to capture the present moment in 

all its volume and complexity. (K.L.) 


Hoog, Armand, “The _ Itinerary of 
Marguerite Duras,” Yale French Studies 
24:68-73, Summer, 1959. 

In her early novels, Marguerite Duras was 

influenced by American writers. In her 

next novels she freed herself from that 
influence and did her finest work. After 
writing one “anti-novel,” she has returned 


to the concerte and proved herself 
superior to the influence of “schools.” 
(K.L.) 


Lynes, Carlos, Jr., “Toward Reconcilia- 
tion: The World of Jean Cayrol,” Yale 
French Studies 24:62-67, Summer, 1959. 

This Catholic novelist places his characters 

in a “space” rather than a carefully re- 

tailed setting, and they wander at random 
in a world of phenomenon. He differs 
from the other “new novelists” in hold- 
ing out the hope of a reconciliation with 
God’s love. (K.L.) 


May, Georges, “Félicien Marceau: <A 
Modern Romantic Novelist,” Yale 
French Studies 24:80-86, Summer, 1959. 

Marceau uses traditional technique and 

is fundamentally optimistic, two things 

which set him apart from his contempor- 

aries. (K.L.) 


Minor, Anne, “Nathalie Surraute: Le 
Plangtarium,” Yale French Studies 24: 
96-100, Summer, 1959. 

In her latest novel, Le Planétarium, 

Nathalie Surraute again shows her interest 

in psychological interaction between her 

characters, which she describes with tire- 

less precision. (K.L.) 


Pingaud, Bernard, “The Schvol of 
Refusal,” Yale French Studies, 24:18-21, 
Summer, 1959. 

“In the novel of evasion, the cxternal 

world is invested with the importance 

which man himself has lost. It is hard and 
solid, with a cutting edge. There is no 
entering it, one collides with it; it cannot 
be tamed, all one can do is look at it. 
Things no longer belong to people, but 
the person to things.” (K.L.) 


Reck, Rima Dell, “Francoise Mallet-Joris 
and the Anatomy of the Will, “Yale 
French Studies 24:74-8, Summer 1959. 

Mme. Mallet-Joris is concerned with 

analysing the will and various forms of 

self-deception. The only characters who 
escape the perils of willfullness are those 
too simple to understand the complexity of 

life. (K.L.) 


GERMAN LITERATURE 

Bergsten, Gunilla, “Musical Symbolism in 
Thomas Mann’s Doktor Faustus,” Orbis 
Litterarum, 14:206-14, Spring, 1959. 

The Durchbruch for which Adrian Lever- 

kiihn longs, a breakthrough of subjectivity 

in a world of imposed artistic and 

spiritual objective forms, is reinforced in 
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the novel by allusions to the creative life 
of Beethoven. This is only one example of 
musical history and theory in the novel. 
(E.L.) 


Peppard, Murray B., “Notes on Hesse’s 
Narrative Technique,” Kentucky 
Foreign Language Quarterly, 6:169-78, 
Fourth Quarter, 1959. 

Hesse’s story “Edmund” can serve as a 

kind of dictionary of themes prominent in 

Hesse’s work since the first World War. It 

has an academic setting: it involves a 

teacher-pupil relation; it contains the 

themes of Kulturkritik, the young seeker 
learning from an older guide, love of 

Hindu lore, spiritual hunger, and violent 

self-assertion. (E.L.) 


MEXICAN LITERATURE 

Chang-Rodriguez, Eugenio, “La Novela 
de la Revolucién Mexicana y su Clasi- 
ficaci6n,” Hispana, 42:527-35, December. 
1959. 

This survey of novels of the Mexican 

Revolution classified by —_— cites seven 

masterpieces: Al filo del agua, Los de 


abajo, El dguila y la serpiente, La sombra 
del caudillo, El indio, La vida inutil de 
Pito Pérez and Ulises criollo. (A.C.H.) 


NORTH AFRICAN LITERATURE 
Joyaux, Georges J., “Driss Chraibi, Mo- 
hammed Dib, Kateb Yacine, and Indi- 
genous North African Literature” Yale 
French Studies, 24:30-40, Summer, 1959 
[A discussion of native North African 
writers.] (K.L.) 


RUSSIAN LITERATURE 
Prausnitz, Walther G., “Doctor Zhivago,” 
Discourse, 2:171-88, July, 1959. 

“Pasternak’s novel is one of the rare, 
great, permanent testaments of rt, 
and . . . the novel will live because of 
this and not because it was written by a 
Russian during a time when Western man 
was anxiously looking for an easing of 
political tension.” (W.G.F.) 


SPANISH AND SOUTH AMERICAN 
LITERATURE 
Brown, D. F., “An Argentine Nivola: 


Unamuno and Manuel Galvez,” 

pana, 42:506-10, December, 1959. 
An analysis of Las dos vidas del pobre 
Napole6n and comparison with Niebla 
reveal Unamuno’s influence on Galvez. 
“He has added a very original touch in 
showing how an author might create or 
mold a flesh and blood person—be it for 


good or ill.” (A.C.H.) 


Chamberlin, V. A., “Dramatic Treatments 
of the Conde Alarcos Theme Through 
Jacinto Grau,” Hispania, 42:517-23, De- 
cember, 1959. 

A survey of Spanish, German and English 

dramatic versions of the Spanish ballad, 

Romance del Conde Alarcos y de la 

Infanta Solisa, reveals that “Schlegel and 

Grau are the only dramatists who fully 

follow the romance to its complete tragic 

conclusion.” (A.C.H.) 


His- 


Davison, N. J., “Conflict and Identity in 
El Hermano Asno,” Hispania,, 42:498- 
501, December, 1959. 

A Freudian interpretation of Barrios’ 

novel concludes: “In the total portrayal of 

Rufino and Lazaro neither the collective 

nor the personal evaluation is exclusively 

dominant or uniquely correct.” (A.C.H.) 


Lichtblau, M. I., “The Recent Novels of 
Manuel Galvez,” Hispania, 42:502-5, 
December, 1959. 

A survey of Galvez’ recent fiction reveals 

completion of the series ‘La época de 

Rosas.” “Yet of the nine works Galvez has 

composed in the past decade none can be 

considered as truly significant or outstand- 

ing.” (A.C.H.) 


McDonald E. C., “The Modern Novel as 
Viewed by Ortega,” Hispania, 42:475-81, 
December, 1959. 

Ortega’s Ideas sobre la novela considers 

the crisis of the novel and these norms: 

“the psychological foundations on which 

the novelist rests his novelistic structure; 

the peculiarly unique novelistic cosmos 
which he creates; the method and tech- 
niques by which he best achieves these 

ends.” (A.C.H.) 





